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The Origin of the Kushans 
by YU Taishan 

Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 


The “Guishuang mS” found in the Chinese histrieal reeords must have been the “Kusana 
(Kushan)” seen on existing eoins and in the inseriptions found in Central Asia and the northwest 
subeontinent. The origin of the Guishuang mS is one of the weak links in researeh on Kushan 
history. Up to now there seems to be no hypothesis that is internally eonsistent. Here I will offer 
my opinions upon this problem. 

A 

In the Hou Hanshu eh. 88 (Memoir on the Western Regions), the origin and rise of the 

Guishuang mS are reeorded as follows: 

Formerly, when the Yuezhi B ft had been destroyed by the Xiongnu they 
moved to Daxia AX and divided the eountry into the five Xihou of Xiumi 

W, Shuangmi Guishuang mM, Xidun and Dumi More than 
a hundred years later, the Xihou of Guishuang [named] Qiujiuque ft 
fjcliP attaeked and destroyed the [other] four Xihou and established himself 
as king; the state was named Guishuang mM. [This] king invaded Anxi 
took the eountry of Gaofu i^P#, and, moreover, destroyed Puda and Jibin M 
^ and eompletely possessed their territory. Qiujiuque if IIcIjP died at the age of 
more than eighty years, and his son Yangaozhen sueeeeded him as king. 

He in his turn destroyed Tianzhu and plaeed there a general to eontrol it. 

Sinee then the Yuezhi f] ft have been extremely rieh and strong. In the various 
states [their ruler] is always referred to as “the King of Guishuang mM,” but the 
Han basing themselves upon the old appellation, speak about “the Da Yuezhi 

AH ft.” 
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It is generally aeeepted that Qiujiuque the founder of the Guishuang mS Dynasty, is 

identieal with the Kujula Kadphises shown on the eoins and inseriptions of the Kushans. 
Therefore, the predeeessor of the Kushan Dynasty is undoubtedly the Xihou of Guishuang 
mS, one of the five Xihou of the Da Yuezhi 

Sinee the memoir elaims that the Da Yuezhi “divided the eountry into the five Xihou ^ 
of Xiumi Shuangmi ^0, Guishuang mS, Xidun and Dumi after they had 

moved to the land of Daxia it appears that the five Xihou (ineluding the Xihou 

of Guishuang mS) were the Da Yuezhi people. Moreover, this point seems to be 

eonfirmed by the assertion that “the Han basing themselves upon the old appellation, speak 
about ‘the Da Yuezhi after Qiujiuque Ffgt^P had unified the other four Xihou 

and established the Kushan Dynasty. 

In my opinion, the elaim that Da Yuezhi established the five Xihou after 

they had destroyed the state of Daxia in the Hou Hanshu eh. 88, is based on the 

Hanshu eh. 96A. In the latter it is reeorded; 

Originally Daxia had no major overlord or ehief, and minor ehiefs were 
frequently established in the towns. The inhabitants are weak and afraid of 
fighting, with the result that when the Yuezhi ^ fk migrated there, they made 
them all into their subjeets. They provide supplies for Han envoys. There are 
five Xihou The first is entitled the Xihou of Xiumi and the seat 
of government is at the town of Hemo it is distant by 2,841 li M from [the 
seat of] the Protector General and 7,802 li M from the Yang Barrier. The 
second is entitled the Xihou of Shuangmi and the seat of government 
is at the town of Shuangmi it is distant by 3,741 li M from [the seat of] the 
Protector General and 7,782 li M from the Yang Barrier. The third is entitled 
the Xihou pif^ of Guishuang mM, and the seat of government is at the town of 
Huzao it is distant by 5,940 li II from [the seat of] the Protector General 
and 7,982 li M from the Yang Barrier. The fourth is entitled the Xihou of 
Bidun and the seat of government is at the town of Bomao it is 
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distant by 5,962 li M from [the seat of] the Proteetor General and 8,202 li M from 
the Yang Barrier. The fifth is entitled the Xihou of Gaofu and the 
seat of government is at the town of Gaofu i^P#; it is distant by 6,041 li M from 
[the seat of the] Protector General and 9,238 li M from the Yang Barrier. All 
the five Xihou are subject to the Da Yuezhi ft. 

According to this, the five Xihou were in fact not the Yuezhi ft people, but were the 
people in the state of Daxia ftM- This is because there was no sovereign who could order the 
whole country in the state of Daxia ftH, where each town carried out its affairs in its own way 
and was ruled by a so-called “minor chief” The Yuezhi ft did not wipe out these “minor 
chiefs,” but “made them all into their subjects” after they had conquered the state of Daxia ftM- 
It was a common pattern that nomadic tribes in ancient times ruled occupied areas by means of 
puppet goverments. As to the title of “Xihou it may have been brought to Bactria by the 

Yuezhi ^ ft, or might have been there before. If the latter, it means that the Yuezhi ftl ft calling 
their puppets “Xihou reflected local custom. Of course, one cannot rule out the possibility 
that this title was common to the people of both Yuezhi ft and Daxia ftM- 

If this is true, the statement in the Hou Hanshu eh. 88, that they “divided their 

country” and so on mentions only that the division into the five Xihou took place after the 
Da Yuezhi ftH ft invaded. There was no indication that all the five Xihou were Da Yuezhi 
ftHft people. Moreover, the five Xihou (or some of them) already existed before the Da 
Yuezhi ftH ft conquered Daxia ftM, and they were “minor chiefs” as described in the Shiji ft 
IH, eh. 123. The Da Yuezhi ftftift ruled the Daxia ftM in conformity with the local 
circumstance that a great number of “minor chiefs” ruled independently. Even if the Da Yuezhi 
ftHft appointed other people to be the Xihou we should grant that these Xihou 
possibly were the Daxia ftM natives who had close relationships with the Da Yuezhi ftfti ft. In 
addition, the statement “divided their country” and so on does not say that the Da Yuezhi ft 
partitioned the whole territory of Daxia ftM into the lands of the five Xihou but can be 
taken only as a move to enfeoff the chief lieutenants. In fact, the lands of the five Xihou 
were located in the eastern part of the land of Daxia It is self-evident that even if the five 
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Xihou were originally the “minor chiefs” of the state of Daxia already located in 
their own lands, seen through the Da Yuezhi’s ^ eyes, they were the new chief lieutenants.^ 
From this, we see that the Hou Hanshu ch. 88, repeats exactly the previous 

historical records in that it mentions the origin of the Guishuang mS, but the formulation is 
ambiguous due to its ignorance of the facts, and therefore clarification is needed. Of the 
statement “Fan wu Xihou jie shu Da Yuezhi (All the five Xihou are 

subject to the Da Yuezhi “shu M” means to be mastered. The predecessor of the 

Kushan Dynasty was the Guishuang mS Xihou one of the “minor chiefs” of the Daxia 
M state, who was subject to Da Yuezhi 


B 

Since the predecessor of the Kushan Dynasty was the Guishuang mS Xihou in the 

original Daxia state, the Kushan people can be traced back to the Daxia The so-called 
“state of Daxia occurs first in the Shiji ch. 123, in which it is recorded: 

Daxia ivM. is at a distance of more than two thousand li II southwest of Dayuan 
on the south bank of the Gui M River. The inhabitants are settled on the 
soil, dwell in walled cities and houses and follow the same way of life as Dayuan 
They have no major overlord or chief, and minor chiefs are frequently 
established in the towns. The army is weak and afraid of fighting. The people are 
expert traders. When the Da Yuezhi fk migrated west, they attacked and 
defeated Daxia JvM. and made the Daxia all into their subjects. The 

population of Daxia may amount to more than a million. Their capital is 
called Lanshi MilJ, and it has markets for the sale of all sorts of merchandise. 
Southeast of this state is the state of Shendu 

These were the observations of Zhang Qian during his first mission to the Western Regions 
as an envoy of Han (ca. 130-129 B.C.).^ 

The state of Dayuan was located in the present Ferghana. The River Gui ^ refers to 
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the present Amu Darya."^ Therefore, the state of Daxia must have been loeated in the 
southwest of the Ferghana Basin, the southern bank of the River Gui i.e., Amu Darya. Its so- 
called capital, the town of Lanshi Mm, probably refers to Bactra, the largest town in that region, 
which had been the capital of the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria.^ 

The “state of Daxia MS,” attacked and vanquished by the Yuezhi when they 
migrated west, was not the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria. It was the Sacae tribes who destroyed 
this kingdom. It has been suggested that “Daxia MS” refers to the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria, 
but this theory is inadequately substantiated, for the following reasons.^ 

First, the state of Daxia MS as seen in the Shiji SIS, ch. 123, in which it is said “they 
have no major overlord or chief, and minor chiefs are frequently established in the town,” did not 
conform to the situation of the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria. The latter had undoubtedly had an 
“overlord.” 

Second, on the basis of a relatively credible theory, the Hellenic kingdom Bactria was 
destroyed in ca. 140 B.C.^ The Da Yuezhi’s western migration could not have begun 

earlier than 130 B.C. In other words, at the time the Da Yuezhi migrated west, the 

Hellenic kingdom of Bactria had already been destroyed. 

Third, the theory is unable to explain why Zhang Qian called the Hellenic kingdom 
of Bactria “Daxia MS-” However, “Daxia MS” can be taken as a precise transliteration of 
“Tochari,” one of the four Sacae tribes that destroyed the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria. 

The fact that the Sacae tribes destroyed the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria is recorded in 

o 

Strabo’s Geography : 

Now the greater part of the Scythians, beginning at the Caspian Sea, are called 
Daae, but those who are situated more to the east than these are named 
Massagetae and Sacae, whereas all the rest are given the general name of 
Scythians, though each people is given a separate name of its own. They are all 
for the most part nomads. But the best known of the nomads are those who took 
away Bactriana from the Greeks; I mean the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari and Sacarauri, 
who originally came from the country on the other side of the laxartes River that 
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adjoins that of the Sacae and the Sogdiani and was oeeupied by the Saeae. (XI, 8- 

2 ) 

Since in a later passage Strabo says very definitely that the Sacae “occupied Bactriana” (XI, 8-4), 
the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari and Sacarauri “who took away Bactriana from the Greeks” must fall 
into the Sacae tribes, who were Scythians along with the Daae and Massagetae. We thus can call 
the Asii and the others “four tribes of the Sacae.” 

Furthermore, the Trogus Prologues states that, “the Scythian tribes Sacaucae (Sacarauli) 
and Asiani seized Bactria and Sogdiani.” (XLI) It also states ambiguously: “Asiani (Asii) the 
kings of the Thocari (Tochari), the annihilation of Sacarauca.” (XLII).^ “Scythia” here is 
equivalent to “Sacae,” because, according to Strabo, Sacae also can be called Scythia, and the 
Saraucae and Asiani must have been the Sacarauli and Asii noted in Strabo. 

That is, in the course of the Sacae tribes’ invasion of Bactria, those who captured its 
capital were the Sacarauli and Asii, and the Asii eventually triumphed over the Sacarauli. As to 
the statement “Asiani (Asii) the kings of the Thocari (Tochari),” we can take it as meaning that 
the former was the suzerain of the latter. In other words, it was the Asii who led the Tochari to 
capture Bactra and Sogdiana, and who triumphed over the Sacarauli. The Pasiani, another of 
the four Sacae tribes, was not referred to, probably because of the fragmentary infomation. 

Zhang Qian took Bactria to be “Tochari,” the name of one of the four Sacae tribes 
who had invaded and occupied Bactria. This is probably either because the Tochari were the 
greatest in number or because the Tochari,'^ whose suzerain was the Asii, had triumphed over the 
Sacarauli and controlled Bactria. 

In sum, at around 140 B.C., the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria was destroyed by the Sacae 
tribes who had invaded. The Chinese historical books call Bactria when occupied by the Sacae 
tribes, “Daxia In fact, the Guishuang mS (Kushan) can be traced back to the Sacae 

tribes.'^ 
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c 

Since the Xihou of Guishuang mS came originally from the Daxia i\M-, one of the four 
Sacae tribes that destroyed the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria, the Kushans can be further traeed 
back to the Pasiani of the Saeae tribes. 

Except for the above-cited record in the book of Strabo, the Pasiani do not appear in other 
reeords, and there is no evidence to be examined. This seems to show that the tribal name 
recorded by Stabo is wrong. It has been suggested that Pasiani (Haaravr) is a textual eorruption 
for Gasiani (Taaiavi).^"^ In my opinion, this is a reasonable suggestion, and “Guishuang mS” 
[giuot-shiang] or Kusana (Kushan) and Gasiani can be understood as different transcriptions of 
the same name. 

That is, the Gasiani who invaded Baetria would have submited to the Da Yuezhi 
just as the other Sacae tribes did after the Da Yuezhi ^ had moved west. One ehief of the 
Gasiani was granted recognition and became the Xihou of Guishuang mS, as seen in the 
Chinese historieal books. 

The faet that the Xihou of Guishuang mS took its name from a Saeae tribe is not 
unique: the Xihou of Xiumi another of the five Xihou in the state of Daxia ^ 
S, also had aeted thus. For “Xiumi [xiu-miet] can be understood as a transcription of 

“Comediae,” and according to Ptolemy’s Geography (VI, 13) the Comediae were of the Sacae. It 
is thus elear that those groups recorded by Strabo are only the most conspicuous. 

The main reason to understand Guishuang mS as Gasiani is that “Guishuang mS” and 
“Yuezhi [njiuk-tjie] ean be taken as different transeriptions of the same name. The 

Guishuang mS and the Yuezhi or Da Yuezhi must have come from the same 

source, but they migrated in different direetions. Only when this point is accepted ean the 
relevant records in the Chinese historieal books reasonably be explained. 

First, aeeording to the Hou Hanshu ch. 118, after Qiujiuque and 

Yangaozhen had established a kingdom, “the state was named Guishuang mS,” and “in 

the various states [their ruler] is always referred to as ‘the King of Guishuang mS/” “but the 
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Han basing themselves upon the old appellation, speak about ‘the Da Yuezhi It’s 

true that Qiujiuque probably flaunted the banner of the Da Yuezhi his suzerain, 

when he “attaeked and destroyed the [other] four Xihou However, obviously, it was not 

necessary for him to do so when his state had been established. In fact, there is another dynastic 
title, “Guishuang mS,” that is recorded in the Hou Hanshu For the fact that the 

Eastern Han called it “Yuezhi ^ or “Da Yuezhi as before the only reasonable 

explanation is that “Yuezhi and “Guishuang mS” are different transcriptions of the same 

name. 

In the “Xirongzhuan of the Weilue it is recorded: “there were the states of 

Jibin MM, Daxia MM, Gaofu and Tianzhu MM; these were all annexed and belonged to 
Da Yuezhi j^.” In Kang Tai’s Waiguozhuan cited in the Shiji Zhengyi 

it is recorded: “A foreigner says that there are three numerous things in the world: Zhongguo 
(the Central Kingdom) has numerous people. Da Qin MM: has numerous treasures. Yuezhi 
^ M has numerous horses.” Because of the date, the terms, “Da Yuezhi or “Yuezhi 

in the above-cited two books are necessarily referring to “Guishuang Mffi-” This can be 
taken as evidence. 

Second, in the Sanguozhi eh. 3, it is recorded that on the date of Guimao ^PP of 

the twelveth month in the third year of Taihe (i.e., A.D. 229), “The king of the Da Yuezhi 
Bodiao (Vasudeva), sent his envoy to present tribute, and his majesty granted 

[Bojdiao ['/JJjfM, the king, the title of King of Da Yuezhi M Intimate with Wei The 
only reasonable explanation is that the Guishuang mS approved of the fact that the Eastern Han 
called it “Da Yuezhi To Bodiao jjjfjf (Vasudeva), “the king of the Da Yuezhi 

M was not different from “the king of Guishuang mS-” This seems to show not only that 
“Yuezhi and “Guishuang mS” are different transcriptions of the same name, but also that 
the Yuezhi ^ and the Guishuang mS came from the same source. 

Since the Guishuang Mffi were not the Yuezhi even though they had the same 

name and origin as the Yuezhi M, they were in all probability the Gasiani, a Sacae tribe who 
came from the northern bank of the Syr Darya. 

A pertinent clarification must be made: “Yuezhi MI' and “Gasiani” can be taken as 
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different transeriptions of the same name, but we cannot, based on this, take it for granted that 
the destruction of the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria by the Sacae tribes was the event that caused 
the Da Yuezhi’s migration to the valley of the Amu Darya. 

A. As mentioned above, the date when the Da Yuezhi ^ moved west does not tally 
with the time at which the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria was destroyed. 

B. According to the Shiji eh. 123, and the Hanshu ch. 96A, the Da Yuezhi 

^ moved to the valley of the River Gui ^ by “passing [Dajyuan [^]^,” i.e., Ferghana. 
This does not tally with Strabo’s record on the Sacae tribes who came from the northern 
bank of the Syr Darya. 

C. “Yuezhi ^ and “Gasiani” can be taken as different transcriptions of the same name. 
The Yuezhi originated as a farraginous tribal association, probably containing the 
same composition as in the Sacae association recorded by Strabo, but those who 
controlled Bactria were undoubtedly not the Asii or the Tochari after the Da Yuezhi 

had moved westward. This fact is also against the records of Strabo and Trogus 
Prologues. 

In sum, the Guishuang mS (Kushans) can be traced back to the Gasiani, one of the 
Sacae tribes. 

D 

The predecessors of the four tribes of Sacae, i.e., Asii, Gasiani, Tochari and Sacarauli, seem to be 
respectively the Rong ^ of the Surname Yun the Yuzhi the Daxia i\M. and the Suoju 
who appear in pre-Qin ^ records and books. 

On the Yuzhi the predecessors of the Gasiani, in the Mutianzizhuan ch. 

1, it is recorded that “on the day Jihai he arrived in the vast plain of the Yanju and the 
Yuzhi “Yuzhi [ngio-tie] and “Gasiani” can be taken as different transcriptions of 

the same name. It is generally believed that “the vast plain of the Yanju Hjlr and the Yuzhi 
probably was located in the northeast of Hetao 

Based on existing data, speculation has arisen that by the end of the seventh century B.C. 
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18 

the Asii, Gasiani and other tribes already lived in the valleys of the Hi and Chu. In 623 B.C., 
Duke Mu of Qin ^ dominated the Western Rong ^ and opened up territories whieh 
extended for 1,000 li M, causing the western migration of the Asii, Gasiani and other tribes.'^ Of 
these, the Yuzhi who migrated west may have been a small part of the whole tribe, and 
those who remained in their former land eventually developed into a powerful and prosperous 
tribe called the Yuezhi ^ the aneestors of the Da Yuezhi 

In 177/176 B.C., the Asii, Gasiani and other tribes were expelled from the valleys of the 
Hi and Chu rivers by the Yuezhi ^ who moved west. They migrated west to the northern bank 
of the Syr Darya. Of eourse, they eould have retreated to the northern bank of the Syr Darya, 
because the possibility that they had expanded to the northern bank of the Syr Darya before that 
time eannot be ruled out. About 140 B.C., very possibly due to the pressure from Da Yuezhi 
their eastern neighbors, the Gasiani invaded south of the valley of the Amu Darya with the 
other tribes of Saeae. 

In the Hanshu eh. 96A, it is recorded; “When, formerly, the Xiongnu 

conquered the Da Yuezhi 7^^ the latter moved west and established themselves as masters of 

Daxia 7^Hi it was in these cireumstances that the king of the Sai ^ moved south and 

established himself as master of Jibin The Sai 'M tribes split and separated and repeatedly 

formed several states. To the northwest of Shule states sueh as Xiuxun {Tfcfjf and Juandu 

^ are all of the former Sai ^ raee.” This shows that the Sacae tribes not only moved west to the 

northern bank of the Syr Darya, and from there went down to the valley of the Amu Darya, but 

also that some of them went down to Jibin MS! (Gandhara) through Cong Ling (the Pamir 

Region). Those who went into the Pamir Region not only seattered and formed several small 

states to the northwest of Shule but also went into the area surrounding the Tarim Basin 

and founded small states in some oases. From the names of the states and places and tribes that 

are preserved in Hanshu eh. 96, we ean see some elues or traees. Of these, those who bear 

a relationship to the Gasiani are Gushi [ka(kia)-shei], Jushi [kia-shei], Guishan mLLi 

[giuet-shean], Xiuxun [xiu-ziuon], Juyan [kia-jian], Weixu HUI [khiai-sio], 

Gaoehang Hh [ko-thjiang] and so on, beeause all these names and “Gasiani” can be taken as 

21 

different transcriptions of the same name. 
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As to the problem of where the Yuzhi who had lived in Hetao came from, I 
have put forward a hypothesis that the Yuzhi can be traced back to the Youyu WiS whose 
ancestor was Zhuanxu iHfll. At first Zhuanxu iUfJI lived in the valley of the Ruo ^ River in the 
present Sichuan |Z3jl[, then moved east to Qiongsang replaced the lord of the Shaohao ^ 
^ and then again moved to the south of Jin If from Lu following Shun After Shun ^ 
died, a part of the Youyu emigrated, and some of these moved north and developed into the 
Yuezhi ^ J^. Of course, it is also possible that a part reached the valley of the Hi and Chu rivers 
via the Hexi MlH region as soon as Shun ^ died, and became a tribe of the Sacae peopled^ 

E 

As we continue to trace back these tribes we can speculate that the Zhuanxu {glfH in the valley of 
the Ruo River, who came from the Middle East, may have been the Guti seen in cuneiform 
records. 

It has been suggested that the Guti who came from the mountainous region in Western 
Persia had defeated Naram-Sin, the ruler of Babylon, and dominated Babylon for one hundred 
years (ca. 2100 B.C.). Besides the Guti, there are also records about the Tukri in cuneiform 
writing, whose land adjoined the Guti’s on the east and south. There were close relations between 
them. About the end of 3000 B.C., the Tukri and Guti departed from the west of Babylon and 
made a long, arduous journey to China. The Yuezhi seen in the Chinese historical records 
must have been the Guti, and the Tuhuolu (Tokharians) took their name from the Tukri.^^ 

In my opinion, it is easy to identify the Guti and Tukri with the “Yuzhi MifP” (the 
predecessor of the Yuezhi fy jf, or Da Yuezhi jif) and “Daxia (the predecessor of the 

Tuhuolu the latter both appearing in pre-Qin ^ records and books. The time when the 

Guti and Tukri moved east may be earlier than that at which they contacted Babylon. It is 
possible that a branch of the Guti who came from the west reached the valley of the Ruo 
River and formed the tribe of Zhuanxu isjlfjl, the predecessor of the Youyu WiS- 

The bronze statues, golden scepter, golden masks, etc., which were unearthed from the 
Sanxingdui ruins are in shape, style and function quite different from those belonging the 
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local culture of the ancient Shu ^ state. Nor have any similar bronzes in the eontemporaneous 
Central Plains in China been found. But they are very obviously conneeted with bronzes 
belonging to the Mediterranean civilization. Special attention should be paid to the bronze tree, 
which may be the legendary Ruo ^ tree. The Ruo ^ tree is elosely connected with the Ruo 
River,where Zhuanxu fjIfH was born. This seems to show that the master of the Sanxingdui ^ 
ruins was not unrelated to Zhuanxu lllfll. 

Of course, this does not prove that the Sanxingdui ruins are a traee left by the 

Guti who moved to Sichuan |Z3il[. However, it does provide support for the probability that the 
Guti made a long arduous journey to Sichuan |Z3j 11 from Western Asia. 

F 

The following is a brief diseussion on two problems with reference to the origin of the Kushans, 
the nationality and language. 

I. On the nationality: 

The main foundation on whieh to discuss this problem is the physieal characteristics reflected in 
portraits of the Kushan kings (Kujula Kadphises, Wima Kadphise, Kaniska and Huviska) in the 
extant eoins and statues. On these characteristies, there are always different views among 
seholars. Some find Turkic attributes in them, some, the Iranian element, and some find 
others. In fact, going by the physieal eharaeteristics seen in the coins and other art, it is 
insulfieient to judge the nationality of their people or royalty, beeause the Kushans must have 
undergone a process of raeial mixing during their long migration. Moreover, as is generally 
known, hybridism can change physical characteristics in only one generation. Therefore, for the 
purpose of judging nationality, the portraits of the Kushan kings on the extant eoins and statues 
are only suggestive. 

The relevant records in the historical books are also ambiguous. 

1. In the Shiji ch. 123, it is recorded that “To the west of [Dajyuan 

and as far as the state of Anxi there are many different languages spoken, 
but their eustoms are in general the same, and the people understand eaeh 
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Other’s language. The inhabitants of the area all have deep-set eyes, and many 
wear moustaehes and beards. They are expert traders, haggling over fraetions of 
a shu (a unit of weight).” In my opinion, this situation was one that Zhang 
Qian saw himself, and therefore is eredible. It is self-evident that the 
statement “to the west of [Dajyuan and as far as the state of Anxi 

ineludes both the Da Yuezhi who eonquered the Daxia and the 

Daxia who were eonquered by the Da Yuezhi i.e., the Saeae 

tribes. However, this shows only the physieal charaeteristies of the Da Yuezhi 
and the Daxia ineluding the Gasiani at the time Zhang Qian 
was sent to the Western Regions. 

2. In Wan Zhen’s Nanzhouzhi cited in the Shiji Zhengyi 

it is recorded; “[Da Yuezhi is located about 7,000 U M north of 

Tianzhu The place is high, arid, and distant. The king is called ‘Son of 
Heaven. ’ The number of horses in the kingdom for riding and pulling chariots 
usually amounts to several hundred thousand. The city walls and palaces are the 
same as those of Rome. Its people have reddish-white skin and are used to 
shooting arrows and riding horses.” According to the date, “the Da Yuezhi 

here refers to the Kushans. Since the “reddish-white” people are “used to 
shooting arrows and riding horses,” they seem not to be the natives in Bactria 
under the Kushans, but the Kushan rulers. Of course, this kind of observation 
has little value for judging the nationality of the Kushans at the time described 
by the Nanzhouzhi 

As to religion, custom (dress and personal adornment, etc.) or official titles and other 
such characteristics, these cannot help to decide nationality, because all of these can be 
disseminated, changed or borrowed. 

Nevertheless, considering the possibility that the predecessor of the Kushans came from 
Western Persia, there is no harm in considering that they were Europoid, on grounds of the 
above-cited two classes of data. 
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II. On the language of the Kushans. 

There are, in fact, two languages to consider: first, the official language used in the Kushan 
Dynasty; second, the original language of the Kushans. To attest to the former, we have the coins 
and inscriptions of the Kushan Dynasty. The main languages are the Bactrian language in Greek 
script, and Sanskrit and Prakrit in RrahmT or KharosthT script. There is another unknown 
language in an unknown script, whose letters and language, according to creditable studies, are 
closely related to those of the KharosthT and Khotanese. Since, as mentioned earlier, the 
Kushans and the Yuezhi ^ or Da Yuezhi came from the same source, but migrated in 

different directions, at first they both must have spoken the same language. 

In my opinion, it is very possible that the original language of the Kushans and the 
Yuezhi H is Tokharian, as stated by historical linguists,^** specifically, the second dialect of 
Tokharian B, i.e., the Qiuci language. 

1. The Guti, the predecessors of the Yuezhi ^ were in close relation with the 
Tukri, the predecessors of the Tokharians. They probably spoke a common 
language. That is to say, they both spoke Tokharian. It is only because they 
developed differently, each group going its own way, that the different dialects 
were formed later. 

2. Since the people who spoke Tokharian B called their language the kiisan 

language, and most of the relevant writings were unearthed from Qiuci it 
is beyond doubt that “kiisan” and “Qiuci MM.'" are different transcriptions of 
the same name. Therefore, Tokharian B in fact should be called the Qiuci MM 
language. “Qiuci MM," “Guishuang mS,” “Yuezhi ^ and “Gasiani” can 
be taken as different transcriptions of the same name. The Qiuci MM rnust 
have been a branch of the Gasiani who went into the Tarim Basin when the 
Sacae tribes were expelled from the valleys of the Hi and Chu rivers by the Da 
Yuezhi and went down through Cong Ling (the Pamir Region). 

3. This can provide evidence that some words occurring in connection with the 
Yuezhi H or the Kushans can be explained with Tokharian.^^ 

4. Doing as the local people did, the Gasiani used the Bactrian language in Greek 
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script, etc., as the offieial language (on eoins and inseriptions) instead of 
Tokharian. But considering the relations between the Gasiani, the predeeessor 
of the Kushans and the Saeae tribes, it is easy to understand why the Kushans 
used a language similar to the one used by the Khotanese. It is not at all 
surprising that only the Gasiani who settled in some of the oases around the 
Tarim Basin eontinued to speak their original language, beeause of their 
isolated eireumstanees there. 

Some seholars have explained the words eonneeting the Yuezhi ^ or the Kushans as 
eoming from the Turkie languages, thus eoneluding that the language of the Kushans was from 

33 

the Turkie language branch. 

In my opinion, this theory is inadequate. In the Zhoushu ch. 50, it is recorded that: 
“The aneestors [of the Tiirks] eame from the state of Suo It has been suggested that “Suo 
[sheak] is a transeription of “Saeae.” In other words, it may be possible that the aneestors of 
the Turks originally were kin of the Saeae. If this is true, it would not be diffieult to understand 
why some words and titles connected with the Yuezhi ^ or the Kushans ean be explaned by 
the Turkie languages. In the Rdjatarafigim (I, 170) there is a referenee to the faet that the Turkie 
ruler in Gandhara elaimed his aneestor was Kaniska, and maybe this is not merely boasting. 

Beeause some words used by the Kushans were the same as those of the Saeae in India, 
some words espeeially ean be explained with the so-eall Khotanese. Some seholars, therefore, 
have judged that the language of the Kushans was the Iranian language.In my opinion, this 
theory is inadequate, for the following reasons. 

First, the Kushans were a braneh of the Saeae, a tribal union eomposed of at least four 
tribes, i.e., Asii, Gasiani, Toehari and Saearauli. Of these there were some tribes who spoke the 
Iranian language, but also some who spoke Indo-European languages other than the Iranian 
language, e.g., the Toehari. The Saeae people in aneient India and Khotan were not neeessarily 
the Gasiani. 

Second, from the earlier homeland, through the eourse of the migration of the Asii and 
others, it can be seen that the groups had elose relationships with one another. It is possible that 
some of their words (espeeially offieial titles) were identieal. Therefore, we should not judge that 
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those using these words belonged to the same language braneh only through the discovery of 
some common words. 

Third, since the tribes that spoke Tokharian were in close contact wrth the tribes that 
spoke the Iranian language, how can we know that the words connected to the Kushans that can 
be explained with Iranian did originally not come from Tokharian? It is possible that we cannot 
prove it, only because the extant Tokharian writings are few in number, and are dated to a later 
time. 

G 

The above statement on the origin of the Kushans is only an effort based on existing data. 
Obviously, the hypothesis being pointed out here is by no means the sole possibility. For 
example, the Gasiani who moved south from the northern bank of the Syr Darya and participated 
in destroying the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria are not necessarily the Yuzhi who came from 
the east. The possibility cannot be ruled out that they were those who remained in Central Asia 
when the Guti moved east. That is why these Guti or Gasiani could not speak Tokharian B from 
the earlier period. The above possibility, rather than others, is stressed in this paper, only because 
it has a broad base of historical data to support it. 
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NOTES 

' On the location of the seats of the five Xihou nifx, see Yu 1992, pp. 29-32. 

^ On the evidence that the five Xihou were the Daxia people, see Yu 1992, pp. 
32-37. 

^ On Zhang Qian’s Mission to the Western Regions, see Yu 1995, pp. 203-220. 

^ On the location of the state of Dayuan see Yu 1992, pp. 70-71. 

^ On the location of the Lanshi MffJ city, the capital of the state of Daxia i\M-, see Yu 1992, 
pp. 20-30. 

^ Cf Enoki 1959. 

’ Tarn 1951. pp. 272-273; Narain 1957, p. 141. 

^ Jones 1916. 

^ Cited by Tam 1951, p. 286; Narain 1957, p. 129. 

According to Konow 1929, p. Iviii, Trogus Prologues’ record that the Asii became the kings 
of the Tochari confirms the statement that the Da Yuezhi conquered Daxia 

(Tochari) in the Chinese historical books. In my opinion, there is no foundation for 
identifying Asii with the Yuezhi ^ j^. The Da Yuezhi were in the valleys of the Ill 

and Chu rivers when the Asii (Asian!), as recorded by Strabo and Trogus, went into Bactria. 
They have different names, and there are no analogous deeds. As to the statement that 
“Asian! (Asii) are the kings of the Thocari (Tochari),” this only indicates that the Asii were 
the suzerains of the alliance that they composed with the Tochari. In fact, this alliance also 
included the Gasiani and Sacarauli (Sarauce). The Sacarauli were defeated and destroyed 
during their stmggle with other tribes, thus there are the records of Tragus cited above. 
Bactria finally was called “Daxia probably because the Tochari were very numerous. 

Ptolemy (Stevenson 1932) records that the Tochari were “a great race” in Bactriana (VI, II) 
and also that there were Tochari in Sogdiana (VI, 12), and these statements may 
complement each other. 

Puri 1965, pp. 5-8, points out that Bactria had possibly been occupied by the Daxia 
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i.e., Tochari, before the Yuezhi ^ conquered it. The Tochari must have been the Tushara 
or Tushara as seen in the Puranic sources, e.g. Matsya, Vdyu, Brahmdnda, and Rdmdyana, 
Mahabharata etc. According to these records, they were similar to the Sacae in race, a 
foreign ethnic group residing in the mountainous region beyond the Himalayas. The 
Kushans must be one of the Tukhara tribes (Xihou The Indian people called them 

Tukhara. Puri attempts to prove that the Xihou of Guishuang mS was the Daxia ^ 
based on the Indian sources. His theory is nearly right. 

Tezcan 2002, tries to prove the relationship between the Kushans and the Sacae from 
numismatic, epigraphic, linguistic, archaeological, astronomical and historical evidence 
and this may be read for reference. 

Marquart 1901, p. 206. 

The statement that Qiujiuque “destroyed Puda refers to the fact that he 

overthrew his former suzerain, the Da Yuezhi and unified Bactria. “Puda 

[pok-dat] was a transcription of “Bactria.” 

See Yu 2000. 

See Wang 1994, pp. 22-23. 

The circumstance that the four tribes of Asii, Gasiani and others occupied the valleys of the 
Hi and Chu rivers was caused by the migration of nomadic tribes across the entire Eurasian 
steppes by the end of the seventh century B.C., Herodotus recorded this migration basing 
his account on various sources. The Issedones defeated the Massagetae. The latter defeated 
the Scythians and forced them to invade the land of Cimmerians. Cf. Yu 1992, pp. 6-10. 
Qin’s ^ attack on Rong ^ caused the migration of nomadic tribes across the whole 
Eurasian steppes, as recorded in Herodotus’ History, see Ma-Wang 1990. 

Eor details, see Yu 2000, pp. 38-45. 

Eor details, see Yu 1992. pp. 210-215. 

Yu 2000. 

Henning 1978. 

Duan 1993. 

Xu 2002, pp. 205-228. 
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In the “Haineijing chapter of the Shanhaijing it is recorded that “Beyond 

the South Sea, between the Black and Green rivers, is a tree called the Ruo ^ tree. This is 
the source of the Ruo ^ River.” 

For example, Bhandarkar 1902, esp. 372-386 (the Imperial Sakas); Kennedy 1912. For the 
latest discussion on the Turk theory, see Tezcan 2002. 

Konow 1929, pp. 1-li. 

Harmatta 1994, pp. 397-440. 

For details, see Yu 2010. 

He nnin g 1978. 

Pulleyblank 1966. 

33 

For a summary and discussion on the Turk theory, see Tezcan 2002. 

See Shiratori 1970. 

35 

On the earlier, e.g. Konow 1934; on the later, e.g. Puri 1965, pp. 1-5; Tezcan 2002. 
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Abstract: The Kushans and the Emergence of the Early Silk Roads 


The Kushans were a major historical power on the ancient Silk Roads, although their 
influence has been greatly overshadowed by that of China, Rome and Parthia. That the 
Kushans are so little known raises many questions about the empire they built and the role 
they played in the political and cultural dynamics of the period, particularly the emerging Silk 
Roads network. 

Despite building an empire to rival any in the ancient world, conventional accounts have 
often portrayed the Kushans as outsiders, and judged them merely in the context of 
neighbouring ‘superior’ powers. By examining the materials from a uniquely Kushan 
perspective, new light will be cast on this key Central Asian society, the empire they 
constructed and the impact they had across the region. Previous studies have tended to 
focus, often in isolation, on either the archaeological evidence available or the historical 
literary sources, whereas this thesis will combine understanding and assessments from both 
fields to produce a fuller, more deeply considered, profile. 

The fundamental question explored throughout this study is whether the Kushans, more than 
any others, inspired and were instrumental in creating the emerging ‘Silk Roads’ network; or 
whether it was the birth of the Silk Roads that gave rise to the Kushans. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


As humans chose to come together into more settled groups, so they initiated forms of 
exchange to improve, extend and ameliorate their lives. What is more, some of these lives 
became increasingly sedentary. During the Bronze and Iron Ages, with societies in Asia at 
the forefront of many key developments, systems of transaction across that continent led the 
way in forming long-distance, multi-faceted webs of exchange. It was these improved and 
more sophisticated networks, trading both physical goods and less tangible commodities 
such as ideas and technology, which in the early historic period would combine and integrate 
to form what became known as the Silk Roads^*. This coming together was unprecedented 
in size, reach and extent, and it enabled Asian societies to take a lead for over one thousand 
years, regularly eclipsing Europe and Africa in the process. 

As this Silk Roads network emerged, the major powers of the day, including China, Parthia 
and Rome, have rightly been acknowledged as key participants. At the same time a fourth 
force, the Kushans, were also rising to become a significant protagonist on the Eurasian 
landmass, yet their influence has been greatly overshadowed. One primary reason for this 
has been that the Kushans, throughout their history, left very little in the way of their own 
written material either in the way of literature or inscriptions. Secondly, although 
archaeological evidence has been more forthcoming, so many of the key sites and potential 
findings have been and still are in areas too dangerous politically and militarily for the 
necessary work to be carried out and completed. Thus, with so little known, the tendency 
has been for the Kushans to be at best side-lined, at worst ignored, by historians and 
archaeologists alike. Many questions therefore remain and two issues, in particular, stand 
out: what role did the Kushans play in the key political and cultural dynamics of the period? 
What was their contribution to the myriad forms of exchange that would emerge across the 
continent? 

It is commonly accepted that the Kushans appeared in Inner Eurasia in the first century of 
the Common Era, and established themselves as heirs, and most likely direct descendants, 
of the confederation of tribes known in the Chinese sources as the Yuezhi. This earlier 
nomadic grouping had been forced to migrate westwards from the Gansu Corridor in 
modern-day China, and had settled in the region now covered by Tajikistan, northern 
Afghanistan and southern Uzbekistan. From this relatively small geographical and societal 
base, the Kushans succeeded in establishing an empire so enormous it stretched across 
much of Central Asia and northern India. This took place during the first, second and third 
centuries CE, and while their empire was seemingly governed with a light touch in political 
terms, the Kushans drove their economy with tight control and proved incredibly successful. 
What is more, the Kushans’ sphere of cultural influence often exceeded their economic and 
territorial footprints. Indeed, some commentators are calling for this period to be known as a 
‘Kushan Era’, with its peak under the ‘Great Kushans’**, who ruled through the second and 


* The plural form, 'Silk Roads', is increasingly being used to replace the conventional singular 'Silk Road', and 
will be adopted throughout this paper. 

** See Appendix A 
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early third centuries CE.^ Critically, this zenith corresponds very closely to that of the Silk 
Roads in their initial, ‘emergence’ stage. 

These observations raise some fundamental questions: was it the new-found stability and 
advancing prosperity amongst other societies across the emerging Silk Roads which nudged 
a traditionally splintered Central Asia to unite under a single indigenous force, and finally 
unlock the vast potential of the region? Or did this new grouping, the Kushans, drive and 
design systems of change and exchange so successfully that the rest of Asia would be 
brought together to form one all-enveloping network? Were the Kushans the continent’s 
ultimate ‘middlemen’, or were they leaders of the entire enterprise? If the interests of the 
Kushan rulers were not limited solely to the economic sphere, what influence did they have 
on the broader canvas? 

Clearly, to answer such questions cultural developments during this period need to be 
considered alongside commercial activities. Could it be that the essence of the Kushans’ 
achievement was their appreciation that development could not be had in one sphere 
without the other, and that if the two systems smoothly worked in tandem the whole could be 
greater than the sum of its parts? Could the reason why the Kushans became key 
protagonists in the emergence of the Silk Roads be that their ethos and make-up in many 
ways mirrored that of the network itself? 

Regarding sources and evidence, one final problem needs to be tackled. Silk Roads studies 
have often been hampered by a distinct ‘division of labour between historians and 
archaeologists’, with historians concentrating their efforts on the literate civilisations, and 
archaeologists on non-literate communities.^ In recent years the situation has improved, but 
still advances made in one field do not always cross over into the other."^ For this study, 
detailed data and research from both fields will be examined extensively and drawn together, 
in the belief that by evaluating the evidence in unison new light will be shed on all. 


^ Benjamin 2018, p202 
^ Rosenfield 1967 p4 
Christian 2000 p71 
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Map 1: Ancient Exchange Routes prior to the Kushan Empire © Paul Wilson (adapted from 
Googlemaps) 
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Chapter 2: The Silk Roads 


Understanding of this subject has come a long way since the term ‘Silk Roads’ was 
popularized by Ferdinand von Richtofen in the late nineteenth century.^ It would be 
misleading to claim von Richtofen actually christened the network since ‘Silk Road’ was used 
in ancient texts by the likes of Ammianus Marcellinus in his book The History, and von 
Richtofen himself alluded to this.® For the most part von Richtofen used the plural form ‘die 
Seidenstrassen’ and employed the epithet to label a stream of ancient trading routes he 
identified as running overland out of China into Central Asia and beyond. Fie did, however, 
highlight one specific route, ‘die Seidenstrasse des Marinus’, which von Richtofen and others 
attribute to Marinus of Tyre, purportedly a single direct path leading across the entire 
continent of Asia linking East with West.^ 

The next generation of European scholars picked up on this longer but simpler version, and 
soon the more complex ‘Seidenstrassen’ was being narrowed into a single trade corridor, the 
‘Silk Road’.® At the same time, this putative corridor was extended still further westwards, 
this time with Europe rather than western Asia now portrayed as the final destination. Thus 
the notion of a ‘trade bridge’ linking East and West was born, and this portrayal increasingly 
took hold. In terms of architects and creators for such a bridge. Flan China, with a desire to 
export its luxurious silk fabrics, and the burgeoning Roman Empire, home to an explosion of 
consumer demand amongst its elites, were cited as the primary drivers. In contrast, the 
peoples of Central Asia were for the most part reduced to the roles of middlemen, lucky 
beneficiaries and innocent bystanders. As research progressed during the twentieth century, 
the idea of a series of alternative routes operating within a Silk Roads ‘network’, in order to 
counter political and geographical obstacles, was explored. Yet accounts largely followed the 
‘bridge’ interpretation and continued to focus on trade. 

Towards the end of the twentieth century, a new layer was added, with the rise and fall of the 
Silk Roads route/network being divided into ‘key periods’.® Since Rome and Flan China were 
considered the main early players, it was generally agreed that the Silk Roads emerged 
when these two powers were at their height; that is at some time in the one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years either side of the birth of the Common Era. This initial stage has thus 
become known as the First Silk Roads Era. Next the time of the Tang Dynasty in China and 
the rise of the Islamic Empire in Western Asia became the ‘Second Era’. The period of 
Mongol domination was labelled the ‘Third’.In between such high-activity ‘peaks’, various 
sections of the network were considered to have been abandoned or fallen out of use, 
usually through a lack of trade. The entire route was said to have ultimately ‘died’ in the 
sixteenth century, a misjudgement based on the assumption that the land-based Silk Roads 
were superseded by rival maritime routes in the wake of Vasco De Gama’s ground-breaking 
voyage to Calicut in 1498.^^ 


^ Von Richtofen 1877 p96; Mertens 2019 
® Ammianus Marcellinus XXIII.Ixi 
^Von Richtofen pp96-122 
^ Herrmann 1910 pl2 
® See Franck & Brownstone 1986 
Benjamin 2018, p8 
“wood 2002 pl30 
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Most recently, almost every aspect of these conventional interpretations has been revisited, 
from the concept of the Silk Roads being a ‘bridge’, to that of the network being used solely 
for trade. Some scholars even call for the terms ‘Silk Road’ and ‘Silk Roads’ to be dispensed 
of altogether, arguing their continual misuse and over-use has rendered them 
meaningless.^^ Such challenges can be grouped around a number of key concerns. 

Purpose Whereas early studies focused simply on a corridor for the trading of goods, it is 
now accepted that the Silk Roads formed a complex web of interwoven strands and that 
these were utilised for all manner of exchange: commercial and non-commercial, trans- 
civilisational and trans-ecological.^^ In terms of commodities, luxury products mixed freely 
with everyday items and essential foodstuffs, and in many ways the ‘Silk Roads’ could just 
as easily have been named the ‘Paper Roads’ or ‘Horse Roads’. 

What is more, goods were only one element, with the traffic including everything from 
technology, religion, art and disease to astrology, languages, cartography and even genes. 
Silk combined beauty with lightness and its rarity gave it a high value, meaning it would 
always play a significant role, but critically it did so alongside ideas, knowledge and 
expertise. It soon became clear that those who had a hand in widest range of exchanges 
stood to gain the most.^® 

Footprint Territorially, the Silk Roads need to be considered in the full context of the 
Eurasian landmass, since in its entirety the network stretched from the North African and 
European coasts of the Mediterranean across continental Asia to China and the Korean 
Peninsula.^^ Nevertheless, the core of its activity ran through and was centred on Central 
Asia, so this region, roughly from the eastern parts of modern-day Iran and the Caspian Sea 
to China’s Xinjiang province, should form a focus in order to obtain a fuller understanding of 
the network. 

The majority of routes tended to traverse ecological and civilizational ‘edges’, with steppe, 
desert or mountain on one side and more settled agrarian lands on the other. Since the 
products and needs on either side of such divides were often so very different, these 
ecological frontiers created natural zones for exchange.^® That such ecological and 
civilizational ‘edges’ rarely cut straight lines across the region meant a mesh of routes 
evolved, constantly adapting to geographical and societal conditions. Nowhere was this 
more true than in Central Asia, home to a full range of inhospitable terrain yet dotted with a 
matrix of highly sophisticated city hubs and oases. 

It is also important to clarify that these various ‘roads’ were not in fact confined to land. 
Conventional images of windswept camel caravans traversing never-ending sand dunes 
endure, but such an extensive network was bound to include at least some sections that 
took to the water, be it in the form of river, sea, gulf or ocean. Indeed, with water levels in the 
region considerably higher than they are today, rivers such as the Indus, Amu Darya and Syr 


^^See Ball 1998; Rezakhani 2010 
Christian 2000, p74 
Bloom 2012 pl85 

See Wong 2008; Thomann 2008; Bloom 2008 
See Zufferey 2008; Mehendale 1996 p48 
See Frank and Gills (eds.) 1992 
Christian 2000 p73 
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Darya were vital thoroughfares.^® Even the now-parched Tarim River would have been 
navigable through much of the Taklamakan Desert, although just how much it was used for 
large-scale transportation remains unclear.®® 

Timeframe If we accept that a period of ‘emergence’ can be quantifiable, two issues present 
themselves: 

Firstly, chronological parameters need to be marked. Conventional accounts emphasised 
the importance of Han China and Imperial Rome in the early years of the Silk Roads and 
dates for the beginnings and ends of their ‘emergence period’ were allocated accordingly. In 
the West, observers looked to the first century BCE and the rise of Rome as the necessary 
impetus, while in the East the second century BCE and the advent of the new Han dynasty 
were seen as key. Some scholars even attempted to be more exact in their chronologies, 
labelling such events as General Ban Chao’s campaigns into Central Asia as the network’s 
‘moment of birth’.Increasingly, however, archaeological scholars have argued that the 
material evidence suggests a fully-functioning Silk Roads network was not to become 
operational until well into the Common Era, and did not reach a peak in the second century 
CE.®® In terms of end dates. Western observers often drew a line against the last of the 
Antonines’ rule in Rome (192 CE), and that empire’s subsequent decline, while Chinese 
commentators marked the end of the Eastern Han (220 CE) as their logical finish point.®® If 
the roles of China and Rome are to be reassessed, do we also need to reassign these key 
dates? 

Secondly, were the preceding and ensuing years so markedly different that the labelling of 
this emergence period as a ‘First Silk Roads Era’ is justified? Were the changes 
fundamental, with the network clearly breaking through to take on a substantially new form? 
Or was the evolution of the Silk Roads more gradual, developments continuous, and the 
process one of either incremental growth or a series of staggered, cumulative steps? 
Certainly, some scholars dismiss the notion of a sudden leap, arguing that significant trans- 
Eurasian exchange of goods, cultures and ideas had been building for over one thousand 

24 

years. 

Modus Operand! In terms of trade, conventional accounts tended to give prominence to 
long-distance commercial expeditions traversing the entire network, such as those attributed 
to the Polo family during the thirteenth century. Increasingly, however, scholars contend that 
for most of its history the Silk Roads witnessed very few groups crossing the length or 
breadth of Eurasia in a single journey, no matter how protracted.®® Rather, research on the 
ground suggests that, particularly during this early period, the network was less ‘trans¬ 
continental highway’, more an interconnected series of small, local segments.®® As the Silk 
Roads developed so these links formed chains criss-crossing the continent, switching goods 
from one section to another, depending on the season, market price and political climate. 


See Benjamin 2018 
See Hedin 1944 
Frankopan 2015 plO. 
Christian 2000 p78 
Curtin 1985 pp90-91 
See Frachetti 2008 
See Wood 2002 
See Wood 2002 
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Some stretches, such as those across the less-inhabited desert and mountain areas, would 
have covered greater distances, but the vast majority of merchants concentrated on shuttling 
goods shorter distances across their ‘patch’. Equally importantly, for the most part traders 
would have purchased goods to be sold within their ‘domestic’ market, and only occasionally 
did they buy with a view to re-selling further down the chain. 

When analysing non-commercial exchanges, such as the dissemination of knowledge and 
ideas, it appears these would have taken place on a similarly localised basis. Even when the 
final extent of dissemination encompassed colossal distances, such as in the spread of 
Buddhism, the march seemingly continued to be made up of small incremental steps. 


The Bronze Age and Iron Age 

Research into ancient Central Asia has deepened considerably in recent years. One crucial 
result of this is that inhabitants of the region are no longer massed together as a single 
homogenous group of steppe nomads, or dismissed as peoples living in ‘appalling poverty’, 
but rather they are considered a mix of societies, following various economic patterns in a 
variety of ecological zones.^^ 

It is now clear that once humans learnt to use animals for the transportation of goods, 
manufacture secondary products from their domesticated animals, and ride horses and other 
beasts of burden, new swathes of the Eurasian steppe began to open up to habitation.^® The 
last of these developments may have occurred later than previously thought but each step 
meant that land which had previously been rejected as unsuitable for farming, and therefore 
remained largely unpopulated, slowly began to play host to emergent steppe societies and 
cultures. These included the Afanasevo and the Andronovo.^® Despite living in a remote and 
harsh environment, such peoples were far from cut off from the rest of the Asia and there is 
increasing evidence of products being moved across vast distances, in both directions. One 
such example is cereal crops: wheat and barley from the west, millet from the east. It is now 
thought that while the necessary technological transfers could have taken place via 
population drift, trade must also have played its part.®° Critically in terms of our appreciation 
of the Silk Roads, although the eastwards dissemination of steppe peoples seemed to stop 
in and around the Gansu Corridor, their ideas and technologies continued to spread. 
Therefore in many ways the whole system of exchange mechanisms must have already 
begun.®^ 

Moving into the Iron Age, steppe societies remained predominantly nomadic pastoralist, with 
fortified towns and semi-urban centres rare rather than commonplace. Nevertheless, 
commercial activity did take place as these peoples began to trade livestock (cattle, horses, 
slaves), produce (hides, furs, woven products), skills (as warriors, herders, guides), and 
technology (including weaponry and tool making), both outside as well as within their own 


See Hildinger 2001; Beckwith 2009 pxxii 
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societies.^^ For this reason, it has been argued that various neighbouring agrarian societies, 
such as Shang dynasty China (ca. 1600-1046 BCE), relied on these imports and innovations 
from the steppe for much of their progress.^^ 

Increased trade and exchange with non-pastoralist neighbours allowed various steppe 
peoples, such as the Saka and the Xiongnu, to amass portable goods of high value, 
including silk and jewellery, even if the predominantly nomadic nature of their lifestyles 
restricted the accumulation of large material surpluses. For example, the mutually beneficial 
trade between China and its steppe neighbours to the north and north-west at this time 
produced a whole plethora of transactions, as evidenced by the Chinese cotton and silk 
fabrics found at Pazyryk in the Altai Mountains.Warfare and pillaging were alternative 
methods of enrichment, but scholars increasingly contend that nomadic peoples used raids 
and conquest more as a last resort.^^ Regarding exchanges with societies in western Asia, 
there is little in the way of literary sources to corroborate such transactions but some texts do 
exist, such as Strabo’s Geographies and Flerodotus’ Histories, whose tales of early Central 
Asian tribal leaders being famously wealthy indicate a distinct desire for that wealth to be 
shared.^® 

South of the latitudinal band of steppes, certain groups also engaged in a system of oasis- 
based trading. For example, evidence dating back to the Bronze Age has been found across 
the Bactria-Margiana Archaeological Complex (BMAC), roughly located where modern-day 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and northern Afghanistan meet, and this indicates 
sophisticated levels of exchange, both amongst the BMAC societies themselves and 
externally, with groups in the Indus and Afghan regions to the south east, and the Iranian 
plateau to the south west.®^ Moving into the Iron Age, these zones of trade expanded to form 
a rough triangle between Mesopotamia in the west, the Indus Valley in the south-east and 
the BMAC territories to the north. Increased cultural exchange and cultural mixing meant 
goods could be bought and sold multiple times over ever-increasing distances, as testified 
by the variety of content and artistic styles to be found from sites across both West and 
Central Asia. Similarly, Iron Age groups (both agriculturalists and pastoralists) increasingly 
recognised the value of enhancing primary resources through art: a carpet being worth more 
than wool, jade statues more than jade, gold jewellery more than gold.®® 

Nevertheless, to speak of an exchange network or even the basis of an exchange network 
equal to what would be known as the Silk Roads would still seem a long way premature. 
Critically, from the trade triangle of Western Asia, Central Asia and northern India, there 
were yet to be any significant connections eastwards or north-eastwards, meaning this albeit 
flourishing mini-network remained cut off from any opportunities eastern Asia had to offer. 
Similarly, up on the steppes, a distinction still needs to be made between a collection of 
diverse exchanges spread over a wide geographical area and the constant flow which a 
fully-fledged trans-continental Silk Roads would later offer. 


See Christian 1998 
Kuzmina 2008 p88 
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The Pre-Kushan Period 


Steppes In the period immediately prior to the emergence of the Kushans, three types of 
nomads can be identified in Central Eurasia: firstly, large confederations roaming wide and 
to a large extent free, such as the Saka and Xiongnu; secondly, tribes in the process of 
migrating from one region to another, such as the Yuezhi and Wusun; thirdly, groups whose 
roaming was limited to a more specific region, such as the Sarmatians.^® As these groups 
grew and expanded so the steppe lifestyle became prevalent in more areas, including the 
Caucasus, the Pamirs and the Tarim Basin. Systems of exchange grew side by side these 
developments, although exchanges of physical money and currency remained rare, 
especially compared to the rise in the use of coinage elsewhere in Asia.'^° 

The exact nature and number of the Saka tribes operating in the Central Asian region at this 
time will probably never be known because of the lack of literary and material evidence. Yet 
the fact that reliable findings are scarce should not diminish the impact and possible success 
of such groupings. Certainly, the domestication of the horse in the first millennium BCE, 
combined with the development of the composite bow, had led to a significant redistribution 
in the balance of power between these newly militarized tribes of the steppe and their 
sedentary agrarian neighbours.'*^ Sources tell us that around the 4**^ century BCE, a large 
group of Saka tribes unified under King Atheas in the grasslands north of the Black Sea, and 
it is supposed that as the lives of that confederation slowly became more sedentary, so their 
involvement in trade increased.'*^ Further eastwards, some Saka tribes evidently move into 
Bactria, before being pushed further south into India and Kashmir, while there are also 
suggestions these tribes made use of routes over the legendary Hanging Pass of the 
Karakorum Mountains, and had involvement with the peoples of the Tarim Basin.However, 
precise findings as to a potentially meaningful role for the Sakas in the emergence of the Silk 
Roads remain elusive. 

The Xiongnu make their first appearance in written history in Sima Qian’s Shiji.'*'* Chinese 
sources tend to focus on the Xiongnu’s nomadic prowess, but archaeological evidence 
shows that as well as being dynamic warriors they were also accomplished farmers, living in 
such fortified settlements as that unearthed at Noin-Ula in Mongolia.'*^ This has led some 
scholars to undertake a major re-evaluation of the relationship between these supposed 
‘periphery’ neighbours of the ‘Northern Zone’ (the region to the north and north west of China 
China) and China proper, previously considered to be the central ‘core’ power.'*® The result 
has been a growing realisation that powers such as the Xiongnu played a much more 
dynamic role in the development of Chinese evolution than was once thought. These tribes 
were as much builders of new networks as destructive militarists bent on exploiting and 
abusing existing systems. Consequently, claims in the Chinese sources suggesting the 
creation of the Xiongnu confederation in 209BC was only possible through the appropriating 
of land from China, are increasingly being rejected, with Modu Chanyu, the great Xiongnu 
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leader, now considered instead to have achieved his success by uniting a wide swathe of 
nomadic rivals and neighbours already present in the borderlands to the north of China, and 
persuading them to fall in behind his overlordship. 

As the Xiongnu Empire grew in strength, so the previously fluid frontier with China hardened 
politically, but trade evidently continued, be it through straightforward commerce or in the 
more veiled form of tribute. This allowed the nomadic aristocracy to build up sizeable wealth, 
with evidence pointing to Xiongnu tribes also playing a part in trading Chinese goods such 
as silk onwards to steppe societies further west, as well as sedentary states in the Tarim 
Basin and Central Asia.'^® Han Chinese emperors launched regular military campaigns, such 
as those of Zhang Qian in the second century BCE, in an attempt to weaken their enemy’s 
position politically and economically, but China’s insatiable appetite for horses and military 
hardware meant that for over a century the Xiongnu could dictate terms as often as they 
were dictated to, or outflank China in times of stalemate by dealing with neighbours across 
other borders instead.'^® In Silk Roads terms, the Xiongnu certainly had an important role in 
developing exchange systems across the continent’s north and east during the First Silk 
Roads Era.®° 

What is more, the involvement of northern tribes in the evolution of the early Silk Roads did 
not end with the demise of the Xiongnu Empire. Instead, their defeat at the hands of the 
Chinese in 87-89CE opened the door for a new grouping of nomadic tribes to quickly 
emerge under the Xianbei (a tribe who had actually helped the Chinese defeat the Xiongnu). 
This new ‘state’ ensured that a wide variety of exchange was maintained, and pushed to 
evolved further, both with China to the south, and the steppe societies to their west, as 
testified by the material evidence of numerous sites.®^ 

Greece/Persia ‘The gold was brought from Sardis, and from Bactria, and fashioned by 
craftsmen here, and the precious stones that were used here, lapis lazuli and carnelian, 
these were brought from Sogdiana. The silver and ebony was brought from India, and the 
friezes on the walls, they were brought from Ionia, and the ivory that was carved here, that 
came from Ethiopia, and India, and Arachosia [southern Afghanistan].’ 

From as early as the century BCE, it is recorded that the Achaemenids of Persia began 
looking for new economic and political opportunities abroad. One main thrust of this 
expansion pushed eastwards, beyond the boundaries of their Assyrian and Median 
predecessors and into territories within Central Asia and northern India.^^ A key platform for 
this success was solid infrastructure, and just as The Royal Road ran west into Anatolia, so 
what would become the Khorasan Highway was built to link Persian cities with the regions of 
Bactria, Sogdiana and beyond. Persian hubs such as Ecbatana became ‘crossroads of the 
world’, and evidence of their wealth is testified on inscriptions, such as the one above from 
Susa. 
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The Persians did build a navy, leading expeditions into the Indian Ocean and the 
Mediterranean Sea (including the construction of a canal to link the Red Sea to the Nile 
Delta), but primarily theirs was a land empire, and it is significant that just as the Royal Road 
led to Sardis (an inland rather than coastal city), so the Khorasan Highway ploughed deep 
into the mountains of Central Asia rather than to the ocean. 

Although Macedonia had subsequently regained its independence and been drawn more 
into the affairs of Ancient Greece, this kingdom had been incorporated into the Persian 
Empire back in the reign of Darius I (522-486 BCE). Therefore, it is perhaps not surprising 
that Alexander the Great (356-323BCE) should turn his attentions to Persia, once he had 
established himself as king of his own realm and cemented control over his closest 
neighbours, the Greeks. Styling himself as the natural successor to the great Persian 
leaders Darius and Cyrus the Great, Alexander was keen to follow in their footsteps. 
Significantly for the Silk Roads, such footsteps included the founding of frontier towns to act 
as political outposts and trading bases in Central Asia: for example, Herat {Alexandria in 
Aria), Kandahar {Alexandria in Arachosia) and Bagram {Alexandria ad Caucasum). 
Furthermore, just as Darius had laid claim to Gandhara and Sind, so Alexander led his 
forces deep into the Indian sub-continent. Glory and the pursuit of power are regularly cited 
as drivers for the campaigns of Alexander, Cyrus and Darius, yet clearly trade and exchange 
with the known-to-be wealthy Scythians, Bactrians and Gandharans would also have been 
factors.^'^lndeed, archaeological evidence from such digs as the French Delegation in 
Afghanistan (DAFA) excavations at Ai Khanum, located at the confluence of the Amu Darya 
and Kokcha rivers in modern-day north-eastern Afghanistan, bear testament to this.^^ 
Significantly, this dig has found a broad selection of reliable findings resulting from long¬ 
distance trade and cross-cultural contacts between Greece, Bactria, Central Asia and South 
Asia, all dating from long before the first century BCE.®® 

Alexander’s achievements were largely consolidated by his Seleucid heirs, and it says much 
as to where the true sources of power and wealth lay in the ensuing period that this dynasty 
chose to base its empire on lands between the Tigris to the Indus, rather than back in 
Macedonia or amongst Alexander’s Mediterranean territories. The Seleucids clearly set 
great store by those lands which would go on to form the bulk of the Kushan Empire, even if 
they were not able to hold onto territories in northern India. 

Inner Eurasia Across inner Central Asia, relationships set up during the BMAC era 
continued to thrive during this next period. As the Achaemenids had expanded their empire 
northwards and eastwards out of Persia, so inner Central Asian networks slowly became 
absorbed into wider mechanisms of exchange and trade, and this brought about further 
gains. Such success continued under the short reign of Alexander, and was consolidated 
under the patronage of the Seleucids. Once local kingdoms sought to cast off their Seleucid 
masters, however, so the region began to splinter. 

One of the first kingdoms to reassert its independence was Bactria, under Diodotus, a Greek 
satrap who overthrew his Seleucid masters in the third century BCE. This is especially 
significant since these Greco-Bactrian states then went on to become the first to develop 
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sophisticated relations with both the East and the West, as testified by the fact that the final 
fall of Greco-Bactria (ca. 130BCE) became the first event of world history to be recorded 
both in Western (Greek) and Eastern (Chinese) sources: the state earning the title ‘Land of a 
thousand cities’ in western accounts;^^ in Chinese sources it was known as Daxia, and 
according to Sima Qian was home to over a million people. 

With its central position Bactria had always been ideally placed to take advantage of any 
trans-continental trade in a multitude of directions. Exchanges with West Asia and the 
Mediterranean world had been initiated early on, as had transactions along the ancient trade 
pathways known as the Vielle Route.^^ This important route was a trade network in its own 
right weaving its way between Central Asia and India, and local merchants from Bactria had 
been trading southwards across the Hindu Kush (usually during spring), as well as 
northwards along the Amu Darya (mostly during the hot summers), long before Alexander 
passed through on campaign. Looking eastwards, the first envoys from Han China recorded 
in the Chinese sources do not arrive in Bactria until after the final defeat of the Xiongnu in 
87CE (that is after the emergence of the Kushans), but their description of Bactria’s capital 
city as the region’s major diplomatic and commercial centre would imply that it had occupied 
a position of standing for considerable time, and also hints at earlier quasi diplomatic/trade 
missions.®® 

At first, Bactrian kings had expanded their territory to hold sway over areas to their north as 
well as south, but under continued pressure from nomadic forces from the steppes, later 
rulers were repeatedly forced to shift their powerbase southwards. Here, amongst a 
patchwork of Indo-Greek, Indo-Parthian, and Indo-Saka tribes/kingdoms, Gandhara became 
the new centre for the Bactrians, while some of the heartlands of the original ‘Bactria’ were 
surrendered.®^ Bactrian groupings continued to exist and operate throughout this period 
(often on independent/semi-independent terms), even after they had been absorbed into the 
Kushan realm, and as such they continued to play an important role in shaping exchanges in 
the region. Indeed, the extensive use of the Bactrian language by the Kushans further 
heightened Bactria’s importance and meant that for the first centuries of the Christian era, 
Bactrian could be ranked amongst the world’s most important languages.®^ 

For much of the history of the later Silk Roads, the Sogdians played a key role in making the 
network such a success.®^ Indeed, with colonies stretching out from Central Asia, across the 
Tarim Basin, and into China itself, the Sogdians have even been termed the ‘glue’ that 
bound towns, oases and regions together.®" Back in the pre-Kushan era, Sogdia had 
certainly been an important component of several empires, but its exact role is not so clear 
cut. Cyrus the Great first brought Sogdia into the Persian Empire, and Alexander did much to 
consolidate such gains, but under the Seleucids the region started to fragment. Seleucus I 
(ca.358-281 BCE), upon founding his new dynasty, chose to marry the daughter of a Sogdian 
satrap, rather than that of any other powerbroker, but little else is known. 
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Regarding the information on Sogdia to be gleaned from the Chinese sources, most 
commentators agree that the state of Dayuan referred to in relation to Zhang Qian’s second 
century BCE expeditions equates at least in part to the Sogdian kingdom.®^ If this is 
accepted, then these same Chinese sources suggest that for the next one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years, Sogdia and the peoples ‘to the north of the Iron Gates’ were keen 
traders and more ‘international’ in their outlook than their counterparts to the south.®® It can 
also be inferred from other evidence that Sogdian merchants were important middlemen 
within the trading systems such as the Vielle Route. For example, the ‘Sogdian Letters’ 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in the Taklamakan Desert suggest close connections between 
Sogdia and India dating back many centuries.®^ Indeed, this has led to claims that before the 
coming of the Kushans, the heart of the emerging Silk Roads network formed around ‘a 
triangle, with India, China, and Sogdiana as its three corners’.®® 

The exact details regarding the make-up of Khorezm and the role Khorezm may have played 
on the Silk Roads are scarce. Sitting on the Amu Dayra delta, and potentially stretching as 
far as the Caspian and Aral Seas, Khorezm is believed to have been a key player on the 
region’s ancient trade routes. However, as with Sogdia, few reliable details have been 
established. It is assumed Khorezmian merchants used their geographical position to 
cultivate lucrative exchanges with their neighbours both before the Kushan era and during, 
particularly on routes across the Caspian to cities in the Caucasus and on the Black Sea 
coast.®® 

Tarim Basin States For much of the Neolithic, the Tarim Basin appears to have been 
something of a void, with little more than a scattering of hunter-gatherers.^® Over time, 
however, some sort of settlement clearly rose up amongst the oases, as more sophisticated 
groups moved in, both from the north-west and the east.^^ As these new statelets began to 
thrive, Chinese sources tell us that Tarim kings, including those of Shanshan, Kucha and 
Khotan, began to send regular envoys with tribute to the Chinese court. Moreover, there is 
evidence that even at this early stage, states such as Yarkand and Khotan were involved in 
trade of some sort, not just with China (via Gansu) but also with India, utilising routes 
through the mountains.^® Moreover, it can realistically be assumed that Tarim Basin 
merchants also acted as middlemen for goods originating from both these neighbours’ 
territory, which they would then sell on alongside their own commodities of value, such as 
jade.'® 
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The Kushan Era 


For most of the twentieth century conventional historical accounts had it that the construction 
of the early Silk Roads was driven by the two great imperial powers of the Ancient World, 
Imperial Rome and Han Dynasty China, and their desire to bridge the ‘gap’ between their 
two empires in order to satisfy their economic needs. This conclusion was in no small part 
influenced by von Richtofen’s observation that: ‘the greatest World Empires - the Chinese 
and the Roman one - for a short period almost brushed against each other’^"^ Yet, this was 
always a claim for the significance of the network in this ‘First Era’ period, not an attempt to 
identify the main protagonists. 

As stated earlier. Von Richtofen himself had already identified Central Asia as the main 
market for Chinese goods during this period, and scholars increasingly believe that Inner 
Eurasia was not a ‘gap’ to be bridged but the hub. Indeed thriving ‘external’ transactions 
between pastoralists and agriculturalists, coupled with flourishing ‘internal’ exchanges 
amongst the nomadic steppe peoples, meant this was a hub was primed for expansion.^® As 
the urban centres of Central Asia’s sedentary populations provided the physical markets, so 
the nomadic pastoralist communities acted as the necessary intermediaries to link one local 
trading network to the next and bring longer distance trade routes into being.What is more, 
it is also clear that this hub contained a far greater mix of societal types than previously 
thought, spread over a wide variety of geographical ‘zones’, and as such provided an axis 
capable of supporting platforms of exchange that would stretch from one end of the Eurasian 
landmass to the other.^^ 

Perhaps the societies of Central Asia, in providing this hub, were not just facilitators for the 
Silk Roads network. Perhaps they were also instigators and architects of the entire network. 
Perhaps it was because their networks were so successful, so extensive, that the markets of 
the Roman Empire and Han China were brought into play. First comparisons need to be 
drawn with the other protagonists. 

China Despite its relative isolation in earlier times, under the Han dynasty (206BCE 
onwards) China grew in size and strength during this period. After combining the territories 
controlled by the former ‘Three Kingdoms’ into a single state, the Han went on to expand 
their influence in all directions. Significantly for the Silk Roads, this included north-westwards 
through the Gansu Corridor. The knock-on effects of this expansion in terms of politics, trade 
and cultural exchange were enormous, and the claim that China was a key protagonist in the 
overall success of the Silk Roads network is rarely disputed. Nevertheless, China’s exact 
role in the emergence period of the Silk Roads continues to be debated. 

As stated earlier, when von Richtofen initially wrote of the ‘Silk Roads’, he was describing 
first and foremost what he saw as trade routes flowing from China into Central Asia. The 
next wave of observers agreed with this description of the network being primarily for 
economic purposes, yet scholars then stretched this analysis to argue the Han rulers were 
deliberately reaching out economic arms to what these (mostly European) scholars 
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considered to be the other great imperial power of the day: Rome. This newly accepted 
position was to continue for decades.^® 

According to the information given by the primary Chinese sources, it is reasonable to infer 
that neither of these analyses is correct. Firstly, the Chinese Annals by and large record that 
the major campaigns and initiatives of this period, such as those carried out by Zhang Qian, 
Li Guangli and Ban Chao, were not economic in nature but political, with their goal being 
two-fold: military alliances with likes of the Yuezhi in an attempt to defeat the Xiongnu, and 
territorial expansion to bring the Tarim Basin under direct Chinese political control.^® 
Secondly, these same Chinese sources would indicate that Chinese awareness of lands to 
their west seems to have stretched not much further than Tibet, Central Asia and India, and 
certainly not to Rome.®° 

The question this raises, of course, is how reliable are the Chinese sources? The envoys 
these sources record as being dispatched to seek political gains were also clearly sent out to 
bring back such economic prizes as the ‘heavenly horses’. Indeed, the Chinese sources 
even outline the amounts of gold and silk to be used in such transactions.®^ No matter how 
much it must have suited writers from the Han court to give the impression that foreign rulers 
were offered ‘gifts’ in return for ‘tribute’ and acknowledgement of China’s overlordship, such 
transactions could just as easily be described by a single word: ‘trade’. Certainly, it is 
impossible to ignore the fact that once the deployment of cavalry had been adopted as a 
fundamental mode of warfare by the Han rulers, China was largely dependent on its Central 
Eurasian neighbours for the supply of strong, quick horses which could be harnessed for 
battle, not to mention breeding and internal/external communications.®^ With this being the 
case, some sort of trading arrangement for such supplies was unavoidable, as demonstrated 
by the payment of 30,000 rolls of silk as part of a treaty with the Xiongnu in 1BC.®® 

Similarly, Chinese claims of extending direct political rule over what constituted the newly- 
founded ‘Western Regions’ {‘Xiyu), should not necessarily be taken at face value. This new 
administrative province (closely corresponding to the modern-day province of Xinjiang) was 
hailed as incorporating the whole of the Tarim Basin and Taklamakan Desert, with thirty six 
towns being designated the ‘Walled City States of the Western Regions’, but levels of actual 
control are very hard to pinpoint, even after the eventual defeat of the Xiongnu (87-89 CE). 
The simple act of appointing General Ban Chao to the position of ‘Protector General of the 
Western Regions’ back in the Chinese capital Chang’an (ca. 60-59BCE) did not necessarily 
determine that the whole of this enormous area suddenly came under designated Chinese 
control.®'‘ Rather, much of the material evidence discovered in situ, from the Ordos to the 
Tien Shan, indicates that these territories remained essentially ‘non-Chinese’ in the vast 
majority of aspects, with the small Chinese populations that were present being confined to 
isolated garrison farms.®® For example, in the Tarim Basin, local kings may have been given 
Chinese titles, such as the Shanshan king, Amgoka, becoming ‘Shizhong’, but how much 
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this meant they followed Chinese direction in practice is far from clear.®® The more realistic 
conclusion might be that Dunhuang continued to mark the western extremity of China’s 
‘huaxia’ (civilisation) during the emergent Silk Roads period, and would go on to do so 
throughout most of the network’s history. 

This is not to say that China was not exploring economic opportunities, both in Central Asia 
and elsewhere.®^ Monuments such as Dunhuang’s Jade Gate (first built in 121 BCE) testify 
that trade was by this stage a key driver, and further scrutiny provides more details. For 
example, there is evidence that Chinese officials knew just how interested their masters 
were in potential trade networks to the west, with the sources commenting on the Central 
Asian’s ‘cleverness at commerce’ and marvelling at ‘all sorts of goods that are bought and 
sold’ in the region.®® Certainly, Zhang Qian in his earlier report had highlighted the number of 
Chinese goods and merchants he encountered in the region, wondering aloud as to how 
they managed to get there before him.®® Similarly, in relation to Ban Chao’s expeditions, it 
appears such campaigns were accompanied by a stream of envoys, adventurers, and 
merchants eager to travel to the new ‘El Dorado’ in search of economic profit.®® Just how far 
these expeditions reached and how much they achieved is still under debate - claims that 
Ban Chao was operating as far west as the Caspian Sea have largely been rejected - but 
there is agreement on a real commercial circuit being established around the margins of 
official diplomacy.®^ 

Away from China’s western borders, considerable efforts were also made to open up what 
today is China’s southern coastline. Zhang Qian himself had been sent south in ca. 124 
BCE, and although some of his forces were defeated by the Kunming tribes, Yunnan and 
other states were subjugated from 109 BCE. What is more, the foundations for ‘The Great 
Indian Road’ were laid, a route which would run through what is now Sichuan province via 
the municipality of Chongqing, and across Burma to Bangladesh.®® Newly won control of the 
southern coastal regions allowed the Han to maximize the gains to be had from maritime 
trade already well-established with the rest of south-east Asia and beyond.®® 

Gn a more structural level, the regularized stationing of Chinese troops in newly conquered 
regions during this period meant new roads were built, old roads improved, travellers offered 
increased protection, and coins and monetary transactions became more widespread.®'‘ 
What is more, while the number of merchant caravans heading west may not have been 
prolific, Chinese sources do record ten expeditions a year making the journey from China to 
Ferghana as early as the first century BCE and it is generally accepted that this would have 
increased during the Kushan Era.®® That said, the decision by the Later Han to move their 
capital to Luoyang in 25 CE cannot be ignored. This city, like Chang’an, lay close to the 
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geographic heart of ancient China, but it was noticeably further away from the western 
routes towards Gansu, the Tarim Basin and Central Asia. 

Critically for the Silk Roads, silk itself does also seem to have played a part in these early 
stages. Material evidence indicates that some form of sericulture was already known 
elsewhere in the world, and Chinese threads, along with silk-processing technology, may 
have found their way abroad well before the Silk Road’s emergence period, yet with their 
Bombyx mori, white mulberry trees and industrial-scale manufacturing, the Chinese stood 
alone as masters of high-volume, high-quality silk production during this period.^® That 
emperor Wu attempted to send quantities of the material with Zhang Qian on his first 
western campaigns is surely significant.®^ Certainly, by advent of the Common era, silk was 
increasingly treasured across the whole continent, for its texture, lightness, hygiene 
(especially in clothing and bedding) and strength (soldiers began wearing silk vests under 
their armour as protection against incoming arrowheads). Moreover, texts found at 
Xuanquan, not far from Dunhuang, outline how the Han emperors were forced to pay troops 
garrisoned at the frontier of the empire with bolts of silk (which they could then trade on), 
since Chinese currency was of limited value in the local marketplaces.®® Information from a 
strip of undyed silk found in Dunhuang even confirms the precise exchange value between 
silk and coin in the late 1 ®Vearly 2"'^ century CE.®® 

In terms of trade along the Silk Roads network, therefore, it can be concluded that as the 
Common Era commenced, the Han were indeed breaking new ground, rather than merely 
entering by force into already-established systems of trans-Eurasian exchanges.^®® Missions 
such as that of envoy Gan Ying (ca. 97CE) highlight China’s desire to be actively involved in 
the Silk Roads and their evolution, and back in Chang’an the bulging Nine Markets 
essentially became a key terminus for the emerging network, with pearls, gems, incense, 
even ‘golden peaches’ of Samarkand, increasingly appearing for sale. However, claims that 
Gan Ying’s missions and their like had Rome in their sights have not been reasonably 
substantiated, although Sima Qian does record that Parthia, with its great cities, impressive 
silver coinage and laden grapevines, was a known target.^®^ Similarly, the Hanshu includes a 
report by a Han envoy, named Du Qin, who discusses a trade delegation that traveled to 
Gandhara around 25 BCE.^°® Reliable material evidence such as a lead ingot dating from 
the Later Han period, and inscribed with a copy of a Kushano-Parthian coin legend in 
debased Greek letters, offers further proof as to the extent of such commercial activity.^®® 

Turning to non-commercial exchanges, the adoption of Buddhism in China during the Han 
period also indicates significant levels of interaction between China and its western 
neighbours. Textual evidence from the Weilue, ‘Account of the Western Barbarians’ (ca 239- 
265 CE), indicates that Buddhist teaching and much of its associated culture could have 
arrived in China as early as 2 BCE, and it is significant that most of the evidence points to 
Buddhism spreading from or via Central Asia, rather than Tibet or China’s south-western 
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provinces such as Sichuan.For example, the majority of the early translators of Buddhist 
texts into Chinese are said to be Central Asian, including six Yuezhi/Kushans, four 
Parthians, three Sogdians, two Kucheans, and one Khotanese.^°^ In particular. An Shigao, 
the highest-profile Buddhist missionary during this period, is recorded as being one of those 
four from Parthia, and the effect he and his fellow translators had on Chinese society was 
profound, even if it is right to caution that the early spread of Buddhism was not as prolific as 
sometimes thought.^”® Also worthy of note is the fact that these early Buddhist monks made 
extensive use of the emerging trade route infrastructure to physically accomplish their 
missions, further evidence of the symbiotic nature of the relationship between commercial 
and cultural exchanges during this emergence period. 

Significantly, there is also evidence that China was cultivating direct links with northern India 
through the southern sections of the Tarim Basin during this period. That is to the exclusion 
of Central Asia. For example, the records of the Hanshu tell of Emperor Wu sending envoys 
to northern India (probably Kashmir) in the second century BCE, even if these 
communications don’t seem to have been regular.At best the evidence here is 
‘fragmentary’, and commentators concede a high level of ‘uncertainty’, but it remains the 
case that separate and independent routes to India must have been, if not in operation, then 
at least a viable proposition for these other versions of the story to have become accepted. 
Moreover, alongside the Central Asian translators to work on early Buddhist texts in China, 
six more are said to have come from India (even if there is no indication as to the route they 
might have taken).The fact that, as stated earlier, trade delegations were also being sent 
to northern Indian states during this period, suggests that commercial activity would have 
most likely accompanied non-commercial exchanges on these routes too. 

In the Tarim Basin, the oases societies continued to prosper during this pre-Kushan period. 
Whether such states were fully incorporated into Flan China’s Western Protectorate or not, 
they must be considered distinct players on the critical middle sections of any emerging Silk 
Roads network, certainly in terms of trade. Moreover, in regards to the eastwards spread of 
Buddhism, the material evidence, such as the Kharosthi documents found at Shanshan, 
firmly points to the Tarim kingdoms being key waystations on the religion’s journey from 
India and Central Asia to China, suggesting that here too commercial and non-commercial 
exchanges were intertwined. 

Parthia/Rome As has already been noted, Rome’s role in the emergence of the Silk Roads 
may have been overstated by earlier historians. Yet scholars do agree that Rome made a 
determined effort to expand its empire eastwards during this period and force an entry into 
the thriving arenas of exchange extant in western Asia.^^° The Romans may not have been 
one of the prime instigators in the emergence of the Silk Roads but they were nevertheless 
important participants. 
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Certainly, Roman territories in Egypt, Anatolia and the Levant increased in economic and 
cultural importance as the empire grew. Eastern campaigns and battles, onwards from that 
at Carrhae (53BCE), when according to Dio Cassius Roman soldiers first saw silk, were part 
of an ever-increasing awareness amongst the Roman rulers that great sources of wealth and 
power lay away from their original European heartlands.Indeed, long before 
Constantine’s decision to transfer his capital to the banks of the Bosphorus, serious 
discussions took place as to the possibility of moving the empire’s capital eastwards: Julius 
Caesar’s first proposal was Alexandria, and Palmyra was also given careful consideration, 
while in 1 BCE Augustus ordered a detailed survey of the Persian Gulf.^^^ 

Another reason Roman eyes were drawn eastwards was the continued growth in power and 
wealth of their great rival, Parthia. Having emerged from the Central Asian steppes during 
the third century BCE, the Parthians had natural bonds with the nomadic world, and they 
were also quick to claim the double heritage of Alexander and the Seleucids on one side, 
and Cyrus and the Achaemenids on the other (something the Kushans would also later 
do).^^^ That said, the state which emerged was far more de-centralized than that of the 
Achaemenids, with various kingdoms allowed to continue semi-autonomously, and citizens 
permitted to follow Judaism, Christianity or Zoroastrianism as they wished.It was this 
embracing of surroundings and circumstance which allowed the Parthians to maximise the 
gains to be had from their geographic position as the western terminus for so many of the 
exchange routes of the period. 

In Silk Roads terms, while it is generally agreed that the Parthians maintained relations with 
Merv, Baikh and other important Central Asian markets from early on, it is also significant 
that contemporary accounts, such as that by Isidore of Charax, still listed such cities as 
Kandahar as the end of the line or ‘last town on the route’.Indeed, the only evidence of 
Parthian awareness as to lands to the east of Central Asia at this time comes from the 
Hanshu, which record that following Zhang Qian’s campaigns ‘A force of 20,000 Anxi [it is 
generally accepted that ‘Anxf equates to Parthia] cavalry was sent to meet and escort 
Emperor Wu’s envoys to the capital’.”® Furthermore, frankincense and myrrh, in reality 
products from Yemen and Ethiopia, became known in China as ‘Bosi’ (‘Parthian goods’), 
indicating the strength of the state’s role in the trading links to the east.”^ 


Moving into the Kushan era, with the provinces of Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt (including the 
key trading port of Alexandria) well-established, the Roman Empire’s attempts to participate 
in Asia’s markets clearly increased. The Pax Romana established by Augustus had brought 
stability and wealth to the entire empire, and this vibrant, growing economy had led to a 
natural increase in demand for the import of luxury goods. Roman citizens were nothing if 
not avid consumers, and the empire’s merchants sought out such trade as was on offer 
accordingly. Much, perhaps too much, has been made of Pliny’s famous lament (ca. 77- 
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79CE) that the Roman elite were willing to pour huge quantities into ‘India, Seres, and 
Arabia ... so dearly do we pay for our luxuries [pepper, muslin, silks, gems] and our women’, 
nevertheless his remarks shed a telling light on just how enthusiastic the people of Rome 
were for the new array of goods to be had as the Silk Roads network evolved.^What Pliny 
omitted to mention was that the Roman apparatus of state was equally enthusiastic, since 
taxes on imported silk actually meant it was a profitable commodity for the government and 
the monies raised were badly needed to pay the many Roman legions upon which the 
empire depended. 

Further contemporary commentary is similarly illuminating: ‘we have come now to see... 
journeys made to Seres [China] to obtain cloth, the abysses of the Red Sea explored for 
pearls, and the depths of the earth scoured for emeralds’.Indeed, it is passages such as 
these that early Silk Roads commentators cited when proposing the Roman Empire/Han 
Empire ‘bridge’ theory.Another example is Ptolemy’s account regarding a merchant by 
the name of Maes Titianus; Ptolemy was writing ca 140CE but cited earlier work from 
Marinus of Tyre as a source, recording that towards the end of the first century CE Titianus, 
a Greek-speaking Macedonian trader, had succeeded in following the route of Isidore of 
Charax, continued further to the fabled ‘Stone Tower’, and then sent associates to reach 
China itself.There is little in the way of material evidence, however, to suggest any 
associates did actually reach China. Nor is there any reliable evidence that other Western 
merchants of the period attempted to emulate Maes Titianus. The only material evidence 
that has been discovered so far is inconclusive. For example, sixteen Roman copper coins 
dating from the second century CE found in Lingshi County, in the land-locked province of 
Shanxi, could point to some sort of commercial contact, possibly overland, but are by no 
means incontrovertible proof. Similarly, approximately one hundred pieces of Chinese silk of 
varying types were discovered in Palmyran tombs dating to the first two centuries of the 
Common Era, including finished Flan damask and brocade decorated with Chinese 
characters, but how they came to be there is unknown. 

Turning to the Chinese sources, the Liang Shu (written in the seventh century CE) records 
that: ‘the Roman emperor called An-tun [possibly either Antonius Pius or Marcus Aurelius] 
sent an embassy [by ship] to China, which was received in IGGAD’.^^'^ Although there is no 
corroborating account of the embassy’s sea voyage in Roman sources, a remarkable 
anomaly if indeed the trip did take place, the idea that Rome looked to carve out a role for 
itself along those sections of the Silk Roads network which took to the seas needs to be 
seriously considered.Texts such as the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, together with 
passages in Ptolemy’s Geography, reliably describe various sea routes used by Roman 
merchants to trade with Arabia, the Indian sub-continent and beyond.There would 
certainly have been a profit to be made bypassing Parthian markets, even before taking into 
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account that maritime trade had the potential to be cheaper and faster.^^^ What is more, 
maritime trade was largely unaffected by international politics since sea merchants had their 
own consortiums, a ‘brotherhood of sea’ which transcended national and international 
borders.Hoards of Roman gold and silver coins have regularly been found in the coastal 
ports of India, often alongside the significant amounts of Roman pottery, bulk wine vessels 
and bronze figurines, and as such they provide further reliable evidence of Roman 
involvement in these sea routes.Much of this trade would have been for goods produced 
locally on the Indian sub-continent, but during this period there is material evidence that it 
also included commodities arriving in India by sea from further east, leading many observers 
to conclude that many so-called Silk Roads ‘imports’ arriving in Rome would have spent as 
much time at sea as on land.^^° Interestingly, in terms of the emerging Silk Roads network 
there is also evidence that some of the goods the Romans sought out in the western ports of 
India had originally been produced or manufactured in Central Asia, and had been brought 
down to the coast.^^^ 

Overall, it is clear that during this period Roman rulers continued in their determination for 
campaigns to push deep into the Silk Roads network. For example, Trajan lead an 
enormous expedition in 113 CE, taking the cities of Nisibis, Batnae, Babylon, Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, and even minted coins inscribed with ‘Persia Capta’.^^^ Yet this was one of few 
successes. Second century plans for new Roman provinces of ‘Assyria’ and ‘Babylonia’ 
ended in almost as much disaster as Valerian’s campaign one hundred years later, and 
almost all the Parthian Stations {Stathmoi Partikoi), key marketplaces for those looking to 
expand across western Asia, remained forever beyond Rome’s grasp. 

In contrast, Parthia itself continued to thrive on the back of profits made from its control over 
a majority of the land-based routes in the western regions of the Silk Roads network. By this 
point, they also had access to and influence over key trading markets in Central Asia, such 
as Nisa, Merv, Herat and Sistan.^^^ These, together with links to the Indo-Parthian states of 
northern India, gave Parthia tremendous reach. Various pieces of material evidence, 
including century silver plates with Dionysiac imagery discovered in Gansu Province, 

indicate the full extent of their involvement across the Silk Roads network as a whole during 
this period.Indeed, these plates are evidence as much of cultural as commercial 
exchange, and as such are similar to the pre-Kushan/Kushan-era gold belt representing 
Dionysos riding on a feline, which was found in a man’s grave at Tillya Tepe (northern 
Afghanistan).^^^ That said, silver vessels similar to the plates found in Gansu have also 
appeared in nomadic graves on the Eurasian steppe, therefore the evidence doesn’t 
necessarily dictate that Parthian merchants were trading directly with China or that they were 
fully aware as to the reach of the network to which they were contributing.^^® Further 
question marks remain elsewhere: why, for example, if the Parthians were on a par in terms 
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of trading wealth and economic prowess with the Romans and the Kushans, did they issue 
their coinage only in silver, not gold?^^^ Moreover, why did the Parthians never attempt to 
invade Kushan lands, whereas hostilities towards Rome in the west and Saka tribes to the 
north regularly led to clashes and incursions? 

India If it is accepted that Central Asia formed an early Silk Roads hub between East to 
West, then there is every likelihood that it would also have bonded societies to the north and 
south. Southwards, the most attractive prospects lay in northern India, and it is significant 
that while tales of military commanders weeping on the banks of the River Indus may be 
apocryphal, for the likes of Darius and Alexander the ancient lands of the Indian sub¬ 
continent represented a key prize. 

As stated earlier, there had been exchange routes running into and out of north-western 
India since the Bronze Age. Foucher was the first to effectively articulate the term ‘La Vielle 
Route’ for these pathways, which ran between Inner Central Asia and the numerous 
sophisticated societies located in the Indus Valley region, via various passes in the Hindu 
Kush.^^® They were crucial to many of the continent’s long distance exchanges, and while 
Foucher gave prominence to the aspects of Hellenic, Iranian and Central Asian culture 
heading southwards, he also drew on archaeological surveys of Buddhist stupas and 
monasteries to acknowledge that cultural and economic ‘traffic’ often flowed in the opposite 
direction. Elsewhere, India’s ancient ‘Northern Route’, an important precursor to the much- 
heralded ‘Grand Trunk Road’, ran from north-west India along the banks of the Ganges to 
the Bay of Bengal.Significantly, in Silk Roads terms, findings such as those at Taxila 
indicate that the course of these older exchange routes could and would have changed 
depending on the seasonal and political landscapes, much as the emerging Silk Roads 
would do.^'*” 

With the rise of the Mauryan dynasty in northern India, the Seleucids had been forced to 
forfeit their territorial claims on the sub-continent, and under such rulers as the great Ashoka, 
the Mauryans grew in strength and influence. Cities, including Taxila and Mathura, became 
home to a multicultural milieu, and non-economic exchanges continued to accompany their 
trading counterparts on the main routes in and out of the Mauryan Empire. For example, the 
first stage in the spread of early Buddhism (ca. 250-150BCE) utilised La Vielle Route 
extensively, as the religion and its institutions broke out from Northern India and onto the 
plains of Gandhara. These pathways would be used again during the second stage (ca. 150- 
OBCE), as Buddhism grew and spread into the foothills of Hindu Kush and Himalayas.The 
arrival in northern India of the Indo-Parthians, Indo-Saka and Indo-Greeks, as outlined 
earlier, coincided with the demise of the Mauryan dynasty, but at the same time served to 
widen further the mix of cultures, and opportunities for exchange. 

As already noted, there is also evidence of early exchange occurring directly between India 
and China. Some of these transactions would have taken place via the ancient seaways of 
South-East Asia, and routes such as ‘The Great Indian Road’, but others appear to have 
crossed from northern India and Kashmir into the Tarim Basin, and made their way to China 
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from there.The story of Emperor Ming (ca. 58-75CE) dreaming that envoys shouid be 
sent to india to obtain more knowiedge of Buddhism sounds iike a fairy-taie, but 
nevertheiess provides some iiiuminating information.in one version, the envoys are sent 
via the country of the Great Yuezhi (i.e. Centrai Asia), but in others they head directiy to 
india. Here, the case of the iegendary ‘Stone Tower’ couid be indicative. The precise 
iocation of the tower wiii probabiy never be known, but as indicated eariier, it is recorded by 
such guides as the Parthian Stations as iying ‘beyond’ Kandahar, and therefore must have 
iain on routes running to the north east of that city rather than the north west.^'*'^ Significantiy 
for our understanding of how the Siik Roads network was structured, the most iikeiy iocation 
is somewhere in or around the Wakhan Corridor, most probabiy near the modern town of 
Tashqurghan (Tashkurgan), which iies roughiy three hundred kiiometres south of Kashgar, 
hemmed in by the borders with Tajikistan, Afghanistan and Pakistan. This wouid mean it was 
sited away from La Vielle Route, and independent of the main corridors iinking Centrai Asia 
to China via the Tien Shan. That is, it was a separate route in its own right, capabie of 
sustaining commerciai and non-commerciai exchange uniiateraiiy. Whiie it is uniikeiy that 
such secondary capiiiaries eciipsed their more iiiustrious neighbours during our emergence 
period, nonetheiess these aiternative paths do seem to have existed and served some use, 
whether for migration, iong-distance trade or cuiturai exchanges.Moreover, such 
aiternatives wouid iater be key to the fuiiy-fiedged Siik Roads network, which depended in its 
versatiiity to succeed. 

in terms of physicai materiai, the evidence for this direct route between india and China is 
mixed. Stein recorded various petrogiyphs, graffiti inscriptions, Buddhist manuscripts, and 
inscribed scuiptures iinking northern india with the Tarim Basin, but it is aimost impossibie to 
identify the precise pathways aiong which such iinks were forged.Subsequent research 
has indicated that some of these inscriptions are written in Kharosthi, others in Sogdian, 
Tibetan, Bactrian, Chinese, Parthian, Middie Persian, Syriac and Hebrew, but conciusions 
that can be drawn from such findings are iimited.^"*^ That said, it is important to note that a 
number of ancient Chinese inscriptions mentioning india have been identified, and that some 
of these date back to the Wei dynasty (4-5*'^ centuries BCE).^'^® 

Eisewhere, india’s roie on the maritime sections of the Siik Roads must be acknowiedged. 
The emergent Siik Roads period witnessed a tremendous expansion in maritime trade, and 
contrary to ciaims in The Periplus and other Western sources, it is now accepted that it was 
indian and Arabian seamen, rather than their Greek counterparts, who first iearnt to use the 
monsoon winds to cross the open seas between the west coast of india and ports on the 
Red Sea and the east coast of Arabia.indeed, if it is accepted that the iand of ‘Meiuha’ 
referenced in Sumerian texts equates to the indus Vaiiey, this taming of the eiements couid 
weii have occurred as eariy as the Bronze Age.^®° Whiie indian vesseis wouid have had 
much smaiier carrying capacities than those of rivai merchant ships (some Roman gaiieys 
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could load upwards of 300 tonnes), Indian seamen and the thriving markets along India’s 
west coast were undoubtedly integral to this mini trade boom. It is also worth remembering 
again that literary sources from this period indicate water levels were then far higher than 
they are today. For example Strabo quotes Aristobulus, the admiral who accompanied 
Alexander on his eastern campaign, being able to transport Indian wares down the Oxus, 
into the Caspian and from there, still by ship, across to the Black Sea.^®^ Silk Road 
merchants in this region, therefore, almost certainly made use of such river systems as the 
Indus and the Ganges to transport their goods. Indeed, it is pertinent to note that in a 
number of places, tributaries of the Indus and Ganges reach almost to within touching 
distance of the great Central Asian river systems, such as that of the Amu Darya. 


Clearly, a number of participants contributed during the emergent period of the Silk Roads. 
The network may not have been designed and built by the Roman and Han empires simply 
to serve their individual ambitions, but these societies, alongside a whole host of other such 
peoples, were nevertheless staking their claim to play a role in future systems. Indeed, now 
it is understood that the network included maritime routes to compliment land roads, a wide 
net for such would-be participants should be cast. 

Yet one stark and over-riding factor remains: in terms of an emerging Silk Roads, none of 
these groups made the concerted effort either to sow the seeds for, or specifically enable, a 
multi-faceted, trans-continental network. The Persians and the Parthians expanded into 
Central Asia and northern India, but their empires remained centred on the old 
Mesopotamian/Iranian heartlands. Alexander made efforts to push for more, but turned back 
at both the Oxus and the Indus, while his Seleucid successors quickly dispensed of their 
territories in northern India and did little to shore up their position in Central Asia. Similarly, 
Indian dynasties seemed to accept the Himalaya and Hindu Kush as natural barriers as well 
as boundaries. The various rulers of Bactria and its surrounds, although keen to exploit their 
position at Central Asia’s crossroads, never managed to finesse their rule into control of the 
region as a whole. China, whilst intent on driving westwards for its own political and 
economic benefit, displayed little inclination towards constructing a grander network that 
might be of benefit to all. 

Geographically, therefore, a divide still split the continent of Asian in two. Goods, technology 
and understanding exchanged in the western half of Asia successfully ran in a triangle 
between the Mediterranean, northern India, and the Caspian and Aral seas, but 
predominantly remained confined to this triangle. In the east, Han China did much to develop 
trade with their northern and southern neighbours, but deserts and inhospitable terrain 
meant these networks still operated largely in isolation. To the north, across the great 
Eurasian steppe, nomadic pastoralists were willing participants in long-distance migrations, 
and often acted as crucial links across the geographical ‘voids’, but numbers were small and 
the impact limited. Similarly, the oases of the Tarim Basin, which would look to trade and 
exchange as a key source for future prosperity, at this early stage were too disparate, too 
remote to play the role of key protagonist. To the south, the various states and kingdoms in 
India understood the benefits to be had from large-scale exchange networks, and how a 
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combination of land and maritime routes could be made to work for the benefit of all, but 
their primary focus remained the Indian sub-continent. 

In terms of timescale, it must be acknowledged that the roots of the emergent Silk Roads ran 
deep. Yet individual long-distance, trans-Eurasian transactions in previous periods should 
not necessarily be taken as proof of a whole network bursting into action. Extended and 
sophisticated exchange mechanisms, both commercial and cultural, did exist prior to the 
Kushan Era, but they remained limited and constrained, either in their geographical scope or 
the nature of the exchanges involved. 

Ultimately, no single power had thus far been able to dominate the mix of steppe and rock, 
desert and alluvial plains that made up Inner Central Eurasia, and turn it fully to their 
advantage. No dynasty had been able to straddle the nomadic and sedentary worlds, 
connect the culture of pastoralist to the agriculturalist, and tie the riches created in the urban 
marketplace to those produced on the steppe, on a sustainable basis. The emergence of a 
fully-fledged Silk Roads network would rightly be labelled ‘a new stage in the cultural 
development of world civilisation’.What was needed was an empire bold enough to 
deliver. 
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Chapter 3: Historical Records 


The Kushans themselves left no substantial texts, or at least none have survived, and this 
lack of primary literary sources presents a major obstacle, as can be seen from similar 
studies of contemporaneous societies. For example, it has been suggested more than once 
that the writing of Sogdian history without the Sogdian Letters would be ‘almost 
unthinkable’.^®'^ Yet the Kushans are not unique in this, since most nomadic cultures from the 
ancient era bequeathed little in the way of written material, and even sedentary societies 
such as the Sassanians failed to yield a significant body of literature.^®® Therefore, it might 
still be possible to draw from the literature of surrounding societies with whom the Kushans 
interacted in order to build a picture of sufficient depth for reasonable conclusions to be 
drawn with a degree of confidence. Indeed, the Kushans are mentioned in various material 
including Chinese dynastic annals, Indian, Tibetan, Persian, Manichaean and Sogdian texts, 
Arabic histories and several Greco-Roman sources.^®® 

Nevertheless, in approaching these extraneous sources, it is important to consider that they 
could contain a number of potential drawbacks. Firstly, although these texts are considered 
‘primary’ texts, they were all written years after the events, sometimes centuries after. There 
are almost no first-hand accounts. Secondly, since history is usually written from a national 
perspective, it must be kept in mind that these texts by their very nature are centred on the 
societies which produced them, be they Chinese, Indian, Persian or Roman. Moreover, since 
such texts were intended to highlight events taking place within the worlds of their authors, 
with little intent, or obligation, to give adequate reference to those events occurring ‘without’, 
there is every likelihood that these sources could and would have downplayed the influence 
outside forces exerted on their own histories. Under certain circumstances it may actually 
have been in the interests of the writers to deliberately undervalue and understate the role 
played by outsiders. Indeed, this is a problem often magnified in texts concerning Central 
Asia, with its peoples regularly being dismissed as ‘barbarian neighbours’.^®^ 

The most extensive references are to be found in the Chinese sources, in particular the Shiji, 
the Hanshu, and the Hou Hanshu. The Shiji, ‘Records of the Grand Flistorian’, was written by 
the Flan Dynasty official Sima Qian in the late second/early first century BCE and gives us 
much of our knowledge of the Kushans’ most probable ancestors, the Yuezhi. The Hanshu 
was compiled by Ban Gu towards the end of the first century CE and recounts the history of 
the Early Flan dynasty up until the fall of Wang Mang in 23 CE. The Hou Hanshu, ‘Book of 
Later Flan’, was not composed until centuries after the events it describes but its author, Fan 
Ye, would have had access to many of the relevant Flan Dynasty documents in the original. 
It is now generally agreed that these annals should be treated as fairly trustworthy and 
reliable sources, providing an important record of the political events taking place in eastern 
Asia at that time, and also offering insights into other aspects of life during this period, from 
social to economic to cultural.^®® The fact that they are compiled mostly from official reports 
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enhances their value, and although these records only offer incomplete snapshots of regions 
outside of Han Dynasty China, such vignettes do allow some positions to be established. 
Nonetheless, some caveats remain. Firstly, key events substantiated elsewhere are absent, 
or ‘missing’, from these histories, so they cannot be considered fully comprehensive.^^® In 
addition, the further any mentioned territories are from Chinese heartlands the less accurate 
the information is likely to be.^®° Finally, episodes of fiction seem to be interspersed amongst 
the ‘facts’. 

In reference to the Kushans and their potential ancestors the Yuezhi, coverage within the 
Chinese texts is certainly not extensive and all of the caveats mentioned apply. For example, 
the Hou Hanshu makes no mention of Vima Taktu as Kujula Kadphises’ successor. 
Nevertheless, simply because information Kushan scholars would like to see included is not, 
does not mean those passages that do touch on the Kushans and their neighbours should 
be rejected. The difficulty is in identifying passages where other, often material, evidence 
can be used in the process of corroboration. 

In terms of the emerging Silk Roads, and the various exchanges taking place during this 
period, the accepted position amongst scholars is that the Chinese sources, despite 
professing to be concerned only in the political aspects of foreign affairs, also offer telling 
observations in regards to transactions taking place along the network.^®® For example, 
chapter 129 of the Sf?/)/explicitly outlines the importance of trade opportunities in Inner Asia 
for both states and individuals, while the story of a merchant, Qiao Yao (), trading grain 
for livestock in Central Asia around the beginning of the first century BCE, gives us the 
detailed minutae as to how such exchanges could have been carried out.^®® 

Turning to the Greek and Roman sources from this period, the likes of the Trogus Prologues 
and Strabo’s Geographys agree with the Chinese annals regarding such events as the fall of 
Bactria in around 140 BCE, and so should be considered useful, if perhaps less reliable than 
their Chinese counterparts.^®'^ That these sources also refer to various nomadic, usually 
Saka (Scythian), peoples operating in this region at about this time, and attribute the 
downfall of Bactria to these newcomers’ presence is certainly illuminating, as is the fact that 
one of these tribes is named ‘Tokharoi’, which most scholars now agree can be equated with 
the Kushans.^®® In terms of the Silk Roads, these Western sources also give a number of 
significant insights into the nature of network, at least within the triangle of exchange running 
between the Mediterranean world, northern India and the southern steppes of Central Asia. 
Nevertheless, the overall paucity of Western sources does hinder attempts to 
comprehensively cross-reference such texts against corresponding archaeological findings 
in the way that other studies of the region and period have, for example Arrian’s The 
Anabasis of Alexander \/ersus the material evidence of Alexander’s campaigns.^®® 
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In terms of the archaeological evidence and background material for the Kushans and the 
region in general, there are clearly a number of strengths and weaknesses. Between the 
1920s and 1960s archaeologists from the Soviet Union, France and Britain undertook a 
number of major projects which systematically unlocked some of the secrets of Ancient 
Central Asia.^®^ These findings, from such sites as Begram, Ai Khanum, Surkh Kotal, Tillya 
Tepe, Taxila and Mathura, in modern-day Afghanistan, Tajikistan, Pakistan and India, are 
invaluable. Together with research from more recent projects, much of the material has been 
thoroughly assessed and tested for its reliability. In deference to the ‘Silk’ which begat the 
‘Roads’, there has often been a focus on the numerous textiles preserved from the region, 
and these have been cited as a key source of reliable data as to the nature of ‘exchange’ 
during this period.^®® Unfortunately, caveats remain regarding the material evidence since, 
due to the numerous political conflicts in the region of recent times, many of the sites have 
been damaged or are no longer accessible for further study. 

Particular attention has also been paid to the coinage issued during this era, both by the 
Kushans and their neighbours. Subsequent analysis by teams of numismatists has been 
fundamental to the fleshing out of a more coherent and comprehensive political, economic 
and cultural history, both of the region as a whole and of the Kushans in particular.^®® Recent 
research has opened up a series of new opportunities to integrate and test such findings 
with already-established positions, thereby enabling significant conclusions to be drawn 
regarding the sequence, development, and relationships of the kingdoms, dynasties and 
religions in the region. 
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Chapter 4: The Kushans - Authors of Change and Exchange 

‘As a force in Asian civilization, the Kushans were fully as influential 
as the Timurids or the Mughals’ - John Rosenfield^^^ 

Despite their world historical significance, analysis of the Kushans has been problematic. 
Most scholars agree this is primarily because the dynasty produced no body of literature of 
their own, little in the way of monumental structures survive, and only a few fragmentary 
inscriptions are known.Indeed, the term ‘Kushan’ itself is essentially a modern appellation 
and there is still some debate as to whether it necessarily refers to ‘a name, a title, an 
ethnonym or a claim of descent’. 

That the majority of studies on the Kushans have been adjuncts to larger bodies of research 
has further clouded the picture. The Kushans have readily been claimed as subjects of note 
by scholars of Indian, Iranian, even Chinese history, and their cultural significance has been 
cited in research stretching from Buddhism to numismatics to philology, but their empire has 
rarely been given primacy, or treated as an independent and influential power in its own 
right.^^"^ In many ways, this dates back to the earliest studies to include the Kushans, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.Such studies largely fell into two categories: 
historians from Europe hoping to trace the footsteps of, and discover more about, the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great (and what these scholars presumed to be the spread of 
Hellenism); and archaeologists and numismatists on the colonial sub-continent investigating 
evidence of ‘barbarians from the north’ found scattered amongst the antiquities of India’s 
pre-British empires.The result was that for a long time the Kushans, like many polities 
from Central Asia, were relegated to playing a ‘secondary’ role, and their empire thought of 
only in relation to, or its intrusion into, the history of others. 

Yet by the end of the twentieth century, Rosenfield was not alone in his high estimation of 
the era, leading to a thorough revisiting of the evidence, with the lens directed from the 
Kushans’ perspective. Therefore, against the backdrop of Central Asia from the Bronze Age 
onwards, one can now begin to understand not just the shape of the landscape which the 
Kushans burst onto, and the climate which greeted this new force, but the nature of this new 
empire itself. 

The Emergence of the Kushans 

Even though the word ‘Kushan’ does not seem to have been used until well into the first 
century CE, it is commonly accepted that the emergence of the Kushans as a tribal force 
was fundamentally linked to the arrival in the second century BCE of a federation of Yuezhi 
tribes in the area covered by present-day south Uzbekistan, south-west Tajikistan, and 
northern Afghanistan.^^^ Questions remain, however, as to how the two peoples were 
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actually connected: were the Kushans direct descendants of the Yuezhi, or were they a tribe 
already extant in the region who took advantage of the disruption cause by the arrival of the 
Yuezhi to promote their own cause? 

The Yuezhi Although the Yuezhi most probably had deeper roots back on the steppes of 
Central Asia, for at least a century prior to their catastrophic defeat (ca.162 BCE) at the 
hands of the Xiongnu, they had thrived in the Gansu Corridor region. They were keen 
traders, and regularly supplied jade, horses and Bactrian camels to various neighbouring 
societies, including Qin Dynasty China.^^® 

Following their military capitulation to the Xiongnu (at a site near present-day Dunhuang), 
the Yuezhi were forced to move away from Gansu in what became a westwards migration 
across the Tarim Basin, lasting about thirty years. This was not a uniform movement of 
peoples, however, as some members may have headed southwards to the Tibetan 
borderlands, and some may have gone no further than the Tarim Basin itself.^®” 
Nevertheless, it appears the main body of tribes attempted to settle, either along the 
northern route around the Taklamakan Desert or further north in the III Valley, before being 
pushed westwards again, this time by the Wusun, another tribal confederation which was 
also being forced westwards by the Xiongnu.By ca.130 BCE the various tribes that 
constituted the main Yuezhi confederation are believed to have concluded their 'long march', 
settling in river valleys just to the north of the Amu Darya, where modern-day southern 
Uzbekistan, northern Tajikistan and western Kyrgyzstan meet. These lands lay in part within 
states referred to in the Chinese annals as Kangju and Dayuan, the latter roughly equating 
to the ancient kingdom Sogdia.^®^ More certainly, this was an area in a state of flux, having 
relatively recently been overrun by Saka tribes, who had invaded from the north/north-west. 
It may be that the Yuezhi had to force their way into the new territory and displace some of 
these Saka tribes, driving those peoples further south. 

In the next century (probably ca.80 BCE) the Yuezhi moved again, this time south of the 
Amu Darya into present-day northern Afghanistan, and occupied territory previously 
controlled by the Greco-Bactrian kingdoms, the last of which had been ruled by King 
Heliocles (ruled ca. 145-130 BCE). Some scholars believe this new ‘home’ was small in 
scale and confined to northern Bactria, whilst others believe this move was more of an 
‘expansion’ whereby the Yuezhi kept hold of lands north of the Amu Dayra, added northern 
Bactria, and used this new base to push further outwards.^®® As well as native Bactrians, 
these lands would by then have been home to a variety of Greeks, Macedonians and 
Persians, settled at various stages under the Achaemenids, Alexander the Great and the 
Seleucids. There could also have been present some of the Saka tribes recently-displaced 
from Kangju and Dayuan, although rather than settle in Bactria, many of the Saka tribes are 
known to have moved further south into Northern India, and established the various Indo- 
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Saka kingdoms often referred to as the Western Satraps (covering much of what are now 
the modern-day states of Gujarat, Maharashtra, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh). 


By this stage, the Yuezhi are thought to have been a loose confederation of pastoral 
nomads, traders and semi-sedentarized agriculturalists, incorporating tribes of different 
ethnicities and different languages. Importantly, regarding trade, it appears they maintained 
relationships with China, as envoys continued to be sent east.^®'^ Indeed, Chinese sources 
speak of the Yuezhi in this period ruling from a number of ‘Walled cities’, and sites such as 
Kampyr Tepe on the Amu Darya, and Payonkurgan near the road from Termez to 
Samarkand bear witness to a definite process of urbanization. It therefore most likely follows 
that these tribes, having moved on from simple animal husbandry, were building 
relationships for exchange in several directions.Certainly, the Yuezhi are recorded as 
splitting into five distinct, probably tribal, sub-divisions {Yagbu or Xihou), each with its own 
leader, and each occupying a strategically important area, and it might be that the main 
trade routes into/out of Yuezhi territory were thus allocated, one to each sub-grouping.^®® 
Throughout their territory, in a sign of the syncretism to come, the Yuezhi minted coinage in 
imitation of pre-existing Greco-Bactrian issues. 

Kushan Descent In around 45 CE, it is commonly accepted that Qiujiuque (Kujula 
Kadphises), leader of the Xihou of Guishuang (the Kushans), reunited the five former tribes 
of the Yuezhi into a single powerful confederation, and began to build a new empire under 
the Guishuang name. In the eyes of the Chinese annalists, this Kushan confederation was 
considered to be largely an extension of the previous Yuezhi conglomeration, a conclusion 
based on reports from military expeditions such as that of General Zhang Qian, who had 
visited the Yuezhi on the banks of the Amu Darya ca.129BCE: ‘In the various states [their 
ruler] is always referred to as “the King of Guishuang [Kuei-shuang] mM” but the Han 
basing themselves upon the old appellation, speak about “the Da Yuezhi 

A century ago, observers saw little reason to question the reliability of the Chinese annals, 
and depicted the Kushans as either direct descendants of the Yuezhi or as a sub-tribe who, 
in time-honoured Central Asian tradition, grew in stature until they eventually usurped their 
master’s position.^®® Today, a modified version of this view is still held by the majority.^®® 
There is some disagreement, however, with one section of the Hanshu in particular being 
picked out to support this new position: ‘Originally Daxia XM. had no major overlord or chief, 
and minor chiefs were frequently established in the towns. The inhabitants are weak and 
afraid of fighting, with the result that when the Yuezhi M K migrated there, they made them 
all into their subjects... There are five Xihou The first is entitled the Xihou of Xiumi 
The second is entitled the Xihou of Shuangmi MIS...The third is entitled the 
Xihou of Guishuang mM, and the seat of government is at the town of Huzao HM 
This passage has been interpreted by some scholars as meaning the five newly- 
created Xihou were not made up of incoming Yuezhi, but rather inhabitants already present 
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in the state of Daxia [Bactria], who had previously been ruled by ‘minor chiefs... frequently 
established’.^®^ This would suggest the Kushans [Guishuang] were indigenous to the region 
and should be regarded as different to and separate from the Yuezhi. 

The possibility that the Kushan Empire may have sprung from indigenous roots, rather than 
being instigated by external forces, cannot be dismissed, at least not until more evidence 
comes to light. Development within the field of ethnogenesis has been complex, too complex 
to explain in detail here, nevertheless it should certainly be noted that there has been much 
revision over recent years. Regarding the once commonly-held position that most major 
‘development’ and ‘progress’ in societies could only be driven by outside pressures, such as 
invasions or colonisation, rather than from within, there is now increasing evidence that this 
was not necessarily the case.^®® 

In a bid to verify what is recorded in one set of annals historians have tended to focus on 
cross-referencing with that which is recorded in another, but a more productive approach 
might be to turn to the various archaeological data on offer, the most significant of which is 
provided by the various collections of Kushan coinage. The term ‘Koshshanou’ /’Kushans’ 
first appears on coins issued early in the first century of the Common Era, and it appears 
alongside the term ‘HIAOY’. Initially, commentators thought these coins belonged to some 
‘pre-Kushan’ king, ‘Heraus’ (HIAOY) , and that the term 'Koshshanou’ was employed as an 
ethnonym to indicate that he, Heraus, was King of the Kushans.^®® However, this translation 
has since been challenged and largely overturned. Scholars now contend the word ‘Heraus’ 
should not be considered a king’s name at all but rather refers to something completely 
different, perhaps an attempt at writing in Greek letters the Chinese word Xihou As 

such it is now believed these coins were instead issued by Kujula Kadphises and that there 
was no King Heraus.^®® Coins, more than any other material evidence, do seem to provide 
the earliest reliable indication of Kushans as rulers in the region, or at least part of the ruling 
structure, and certainly from Kujula Kadphises onwards, the term ‘Kushan’ was regularly 
used on issues, whether written in the Greek or Bactrian language.^®® 

A second key source of data is the various inscriptions found across the Kushans’ territory, 
in particular, the stone inscription in Bactrian script found at Kafir’s Castle in Rabatak, north¬ 
eastern Afghanistan. It is written in the name of King Kanishka, and records the genealogy of 
his royal line as Kujula Kadphises (great-grandfather), Vima Taktu (grandfather) and Vima 
Kadphises (father).^®^ This major discovery has finally resulted in the establishment of a 
common position regarding Kushan chronology.^®® While absolute dates as to when each 
ruler was in power remain elusive, there is at least some certainty over who succeeded 
whom. 

In terms of the debate on ethnicity, historians are divided on the subject: some suggest the 
new dominant force constituted ‘a single ethnic Kushan unit’, and that this contained as few 
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as a thousand or so elite warriors.Others suggest much greater numbers would have 
been needed in the initial stages of empire creation, and go on to argue that evidence such 
as the portraits of the Kushan kings on their coinage points to a wider spectrum of 
ethnicities.It is tempting to cite the unique mix of Indian, Iranian and Central Asian 
ethnicities that exist in Afghanistan today as evidence of a long-standing tradition of ethnic 
diversity within this small region, but such hypotheses remain speculative. 


The Kushan State 

On first view, the most striking aspect of the Kushan Empire is that it appears less a ‘state’ in 
the conventional sense, and more a coagulation. Can a closer analysis offer more detailed 
insight into what type of rulers the Kushans must have been? 

Societal Structure It is generally accepted that Kushan rule would have followed the 
classic steppe template of a small elite corps in control of the wider population as a whole, 
and it is significant that as the Kushans expanded their territory, such archaeological 
evidence as we have points to pre-existing structures in the region being embraced rather 
than destroyed.^°^ This would have meant that life for most of the extant inhabitants in the 
region would have carried on to a certain extent unchanged, with elements descended from 
the Seleucid, Saka and indigenous cultures prospering alongside those of the newcomers. 
Indeed, a number of material finds indicate it was the Kushans themselves who adapted, 
rather than their subjects, and that they transitioned from a culture more closely linked with 
nomadic pastoralists to that of sedentary rulers.^®'^ 

At the heart of the empire, evidence suggests each ruler had a council of Kushan nobles 
(probably relatives by blood or marriage) to advise him, and that this council was made up of 
a mix of military generals {‘Kara Irango’ in the Bactrian inscriptions of Surkh Kotal) and civil 
officers of state {‘Kanarang).‘^°^ Further from the epicentre there seems to have been a 
ready reliance on pre-existing local power structures to maintain order and uphold Kushan 
rule, as suggested by the use of the title ‘King of Kings’. Indeed, this title was used in 
numerous inscriptions as well as on coins, and would be translated from Greek to Bactrian to 
an array of Indian languages, no doubt to appeal to localised audiences in turn.^°® Such 
tolerance of diversity was rare when measured against other empires of the period, such as 
the Roman or Han. If this was one of the factors behind the ability of the state to thrive and 
expand it could prove vital to our understanding of the Kushans and their standing along the 
Silk Roads network. 

The Kushans seemingly followed the established pattern of controlling vast swathes of 
sparsely inhabited territory from more established urban bases, and evidence indicates that 
as their empire prospered so the Kushans became more sedentarized, with links to their 
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nomadic past appearing more and more symbolic.Sedentarization does not necessarily 
dictate that an agriculturalist culture suddenly overtook that of the pastoralist, but as 
increased prosperity allowed and enabled populations to grow, so the demand for produce 
must have increased. This would have put pressure on farming elements to increase their 
output and, as part of a potentially virtuous circle, would have encouraged more groups to 
engage in agricultural practices. 

Such a shift would have meant agriculturalist elements of the empire being afforded greater 
importance, and it is perhaps no surprise that significant developments and improvements in 
this section of society have been detected.For example, large stretches of low-lying land 
which had been arid before (and are arid once again today) became home to thriving oases, 
such as those in the Kaska Darya Valley (south-east Uzbekistan).Similarly, excavations 
at Tali Barzu (south Uzbekistan) have unearthed an iron plough in the Kushan stratum, 
where none had been found from earlier periods.It also seems clear that new canals were 
built across the Kushans’ territory, and that they were laid narrower and deeper than before, 
whilst at the same time being dug through the middle of the field rather than at the edges, 
with division cuts branching from the main canal at acute angles, all of which would have 
allowed for significant increases in production.^^^ 

While the Kushan Empire could never be classed as predominantly ‘urban’, throughout their 
territory there is evidence of a string of inter-connected cities, towns and settlements, some 
impressively large. These clearly acted as cultural and economic centres for both their own 
local communities and the wider region.Many of these urban centres had already been 
thriving for several centuries, and archaeological evidence indicates that rather than 
challenge the status quo, the Kushans were quick to embrace such success and build on it. 
Just as importantly, there are also signs that pre-existing elites were incorporated into the 
Kushan power base rather than simply being replaced or overthrown.Parallels can be 
drawn here with the Parthians and their approach to the urban centres of Persia, and this 
serves as a reminder that the key towns and cities of the Kushan Empire were often as 
developed and sophisticated as any of their counterparts across West Asia. A prime 
example of this is Termez, most likely a regional capital for the Kushans in northern Bactria. 
Here, archaeologists can say with confidence that under Kushan rule the imposing citadel 
was not only enlarged but grew to an extent that would never be surpassed.^^'* 

What is more, the Kushans also created brand new towns and cities, often enclosed by thick 
walls, on a scale unseen since Achaemenid times.Findings from sites such as Kampyr 
Tepe on the northern bank of the Amu Darya (Southern Uzbekistan), Payonkurgan near the 
major Termez to Samarkand road (southern Uzbekistan), and the palace at Khalchayan (on 
the upper Surkhan Darya), reliably indicate levels of sophistication to rival any of the pre- 
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existing cities in the empire.^^® Indeed, one commentator has gone as far as to declare that 
the time-honoured phrase ‘Bactria of a thousand cities’ should be applied to the Kushan Era 
rather than the Hellenistic. 

Historians of science record that periods of growth in science usually coincide with periods of 
intensification of economic activity and technical progress.We have already seen the 
agricultural improvements taking place down in the valleys, and another telling consequence 
of the various innovations introduced during this period is that settlements of land tillers 
clearly spread further and higher into the mountainous regions under Kushan control, 
particularly in areas of what is present-day Tajikistan.^^® This is of significance because the 
indigenous inhabitants of these mountains, despite sharing some traits of the nomadic 
pastoralists on the steppe and some of the agriculturalists of the river valleys and alluvial 
plains, were a distinct group in themselves, with independent traditions and culture, and 
most likely languages and ethnicity.As such they constitute another spoke to be 
considered under the Kushan umbrella. 

Economy Developments in the economy of the region during the Kushan Era are crucial in 
understanding the Kushans’ relationship with and role within the Silk Roads network. 

So far the available archaeological evidence indicates that major economic advances took 
place during this period, with a highly sophisticated trading system in place, and an 
increasing volume of luxury goods entering the region.^^^ For example, at Munchak Tepe 
(near the present-day Uzbek/Tajik border) bronze mirrors, Chinese inscriptions and Chinese 
coins demonstrate the variety of exchanges taking place with networks to the east, while 
finds of Roman denarii from the centuries CE testify to trade links with the ancient 
Western world.Similarly, Levi’s excavations in Bamiyan, and DAFA discoveries at Begram 
between 1937 and 1946, recovered gold jewellery and ivory sculptures from India, Roman 
bronze and glassware, and Chinese lacquer.^^® Such productive trading systems tend only 
to have been possible against a backdrop of stability, and even if it appears the Kushans did 
not create a political state in the conventional model, it is clear they must have been able to 
establish a climate which could protect the region from invasion, promote commercial 
success, and sponsor cultural advancement. 

Regarding the economy, it may be inappropriate to speak in such modern terms as ‘balance 
of payments’ or ‘imports/exports’, yet the region’s markets clearly thrived, as evidenced by 
the enormous number of gold Kushan coins that have been found throughout the region and 
beyond. The ‘momentous’ switch from copper and silver coinage to gold commenced under 
Vima Kadphises, the first time significant gold coinage was issued in the region since 
Seleucid times, 250 years earlier. This points to a massive leap in levels of wealth taking 
place across the empire. Similarly, the unification, standardisation and high purity levels of 
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coinage under the Kushans are its defining features. Some scholars believe that since 
territory controlled by the Kushans, such as the Anjir, Hasar, Nooraba, and Panj valleys of 
Afghanistan, has since been shown to contain significant gold deposits, the Kushans would 
have been able to mine sizeable quantities of ore to supply their mints, but others maintain it 
would have been necessary to import much of the required metal, ‘the traveler’s check of 
ancient Central Asia’.^^^ Evidence of other precious metals/stones, such as lapis lazuli, being 
mined is more extensive, and this could have given the Kushans a powerful position in trade 
negotiations to import any extra gold required by the mints.^^® Of these negotiations, those 
with the Roman Empire appear to have been key and archaeological findings indicate that 
substantial trade existed between the two empires.^^^ That very few Roman gold coins have 
been unearthed in Kushan territory (especially when compared to their widespread 
appearance in the territories of Rome’s other trading partners) could suggest that Roman 
gold bullion and coins acquired through trade were smelted down to form another supply for 
the Kushan mints. Certainly, the Saka kingdoms in the Western Satraps tended to use 
Roman silver coinage in such a way during this period. 

These are not the only insights to be gained from research into Kushan coinage. In terms of 
minting, numismatists believe Vima Kadphises’ reign (early second century CE) witnessed a 
centralizing of the process down to a single mint, almost invariably a sign of strong central 
government.^^® Under Kanishka, some of the old mints appear to have re-opened, probably 
due to increased demand, yet there were never more than four or five, and compared to the 
Roman Empire during this period (under Trajan, for example, there were over forty mints), 
the Kushans appear to have had tight control over the process. It is also worth noting that 
the mints and minting processes of the Kushan Empire were very sophisticated, indicating 
exceedingly high levels of skill and craftsmanship. Early observers suggested that such 
levels could only have been achieved by the conscription of Roman artisans to oversee and 
create, but such Euro-centric views have since been dismissed, and the achievements 
attributed to indigenous, or at least local, talent.^®® 

With Kushan coins found as far away as the Persian Gulf, Ethiopia, and Kiev, Scandinavia, it 
was clearly not just the Romans with whom the Kushans sought to do business.Such 
extensive trade links suggest the Kushans and the merchant communities within their empire 
were well aware of their unique strategic position at the ‘crossroads’ of Asia, and indicate 
that the Kushans appreciated the unprecedented opportunity their geographical position 
presented.^®^ Indeed, the Kushans’ ability to seam together the myriad individual routes 
already extant, and combine them to form a network capable of stretching far beyond their 
own empire is the standout economic feature of the period. A telling example of just how 
aware the Kushans (or at least the merchants within their empire) were, is the deliberate 
move to push south in order to trade directly with the growing number of Roman ships calling 
into ports on India’s north-west coast, such as Barbaricum (the ancient port near modern- 
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day Karachi) and Barygaza.^^^ At a stroke, this move enabled traders to bypass Parthia, its 
markets and its high taxes. Initially, it seems that merchants relied on establishing cordial 
relations with local Indo-Parthian rulers (such as Nahapana, ruler of Barygaza) to access 
these outlets, but there are also claims that Kushan rulers themselves established direct 
control over a number of River Indus ports in order to streamline the process.^^'^ This 
southern expansion is also a reminder that while merchants of the sea were often 
considered rivals of their land-based counterparts, when viewed in a holistic Silk Roads 
context, such parallel routes were in effect working in tandem to increase trade as a whole 
and assist in the success of longer distance networks during the key emergence phase. 

To the East, the Kushans’ adaptability similarly allowed them to exploit opportunities in ways 
that had not been done before. For example, trading ambitions regularly became tied to 
cultural expansion, with each side assisting the other. Indeed, the manner in which 
commerce influenced Buddhist teaching and practices as they spread through the Kushan 
Empire is quite remarkable. What previously had been a religion centred on the espousal of 
riches and earthly pleasures, now allowed itself to be sponsored by wealthy patrons (often 
merchants) as it expanded onwards towards China and what is present-day Mongolia. 
Pilgrims’ routes followed those of traders and the pilgrims’ rest houses were established next 
to (sometimes even within) the merchants’ trading posts and caravanserai, a system 
evidently advantageous to both parties.^^® 

Extent of Empire 

The Kushans seemingly gave little weight to demarcating their territory with specified 
borders, especially when compared to the likes of the Romans and the Sassanids.^^® 
Indeed, rather than conquering neighbours in the traditional manner, and imposing strict 
authority over newly-won territories, the Kushans seemed more interested in extending their 
sphere of influence and enticing in local elites. This creates a number of problems for any 
would-be analysis: firstly, lack of literary evidence means it is very difficult to track the 
expansion of the empire with any accuracy; secondly, material evidence, such as that from 
Kapisa (in the Paropamisadae Mountains of Gandhara), suggests that even cities and 
‘zones’ that apparently lay at the heart of the Kushan empire still retained a range of 
individualistic and semi-autonomous cultural and character traits throughout the period. 
While fixed ‘borders’ and ‘dates’ might be useful when considering such contemporaneous 
phenomena as the building (and subsequent extending) of The Great Wall in China, or the 
expansion of Imperial Rome, time-maps such as those constructed for societies living 
alongside the Kushans would likely be misleading if not counter-productive.^^® Little, 
therefore, can be gained from attempts to measure the exact territory controlled by individual 
Kushan rulers at any particular time, yet that should not diminish from their achievements in 
terms of expansion. 

Emerging from territory within ancient Bactria, the first direction for Kushan expansion was 
almost certainly southwards. This move would have followed much of the ancient Vielle 
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Route and was most likely intended to counter rival manoeuvres by the Indo-Parthian ruler, 
Gondophares (ca. 20-46 CE). The full extent of the Kushans’ expansion southwards cannot 
be precisely determined but most scholars agree that ultimately their presence was a near 
certainty in the Kabul region, Gandhara and the Swat Valley. Coin finds in Taxila indicate 
control over this city began from ca. 50 CE, which would have given the Kushans early 
access to the River Indus, and even at this stage expansion could have extended as far 
south and west as Kausambi on the Ganges River system.^^® 

The Kushans’ presence in Kashmir has provoked intense debate. The consensus is 
increasingly shifting to the acceptance of some sort of Kushan control, but just what form it 
took remains unclear. The archaeological evidence, for example, is limited, and while it has 
been suggested that Kujula Kadphises’ bull and camel coinage was deliberately issued in 
imitation of that of Zeionises, the Indo-Scythian ruler of Kashmir, in an attempt to ingratiate 
the Kushans with the local Kashmiri population, more conclusive findings are needed for this 
picture to become complete.^'*” Regarding the literary evidence, scholars have focussed on 
religious texts linking Kanishka to the Great Synod of Buddhism, believed to have taken 
place in Kashmir (see below). Such texts remain contentious, however, and few conclusions 
can be reliably drawn. 

Once the Kushans became more settled in northern India, Mathura (situated between 
modern-day Delhi and Agra) most likely formed ‘the chief centre of Kushan rule’, and this city 
is also believed by numismatists to have been the site of one of the Kushans’ key mints. 
Back on the Indus, it is possible Kushan influence flowed down that river system as far as 
the delta itself. Elsewhere, various material findings indicate positive Kushan influence as 
far south as Malwa and Maharashtra.^"^^ This archaeological evidence tallies with information 
contained within Chinese sources, which state that the Kushans conquered northern India 
and ‘installed a general’ to control the territory on their behalf.^’^'* It may also tie in with the 
Junagadh inscription (ca. 150 CE), which states that Rudradaman, the Satrap of Western 
India, held sway over Sind, Sauvira and Malwa., although there is insufficient evidence to 
indicate whether Rudradaman, or any of the other Western Satraps, directly recognised 
Kushan authority.^'^^ Further east, various Kushan coins have been found in the lower 
Ganges region of Bengal, leading to claims that the Kushan ‘sphere’ could have stretched as 
far as Orissa and India’s east coast.^'^® 

This is not to say Kushan expansion in India went unchecked. Undoubtedly, the arrival of the 
Kushans, like that of the Indo-Greeks, the Indo-Parthians and the Indo-Saka tribes would 
have provoked a hostile reaction. By capturing, violently or non-violently, much of the 
homeland of classical Indian culture in the upper Gangetic plain, these new forces would 
have disturbed the orderly and sanctified processes of Brahmanical society. That the 
Kushans also embraced the ‘heretical’ doctrines of Buddhism would have challenged the 
ancient moral and spiritual order of the predominantly orthodox population and scholars 
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believe this would inevitably have incurred some sort of backlash.^'^^ Nor should it be 
forgotten that other indigenous tribes, such as the Kunindas and the militant Yaudheyas, 
would have been jockeying with the Kushans for power in this region. 


To the north of the Kushans’ heartland, the debate primarily centres on how much control, or 
influence, the Kushans had over the swathe of territory stretching from the shores of the 
Caspian and Aral Seas to the foothills of the Tien Shan Mountains. For the most part, 
societies in this region remained nomadic, but that is not to say they lacked sophistication, 
particularly in terms of producing and trading sought-after goods such as textiles and 
ceramics.^'*® Here the ancient kingdoms of Sogdia and Khorezm were to be found, and 
although the exact geographical boundaries of both these lands is uncertain, the accepted 
position is that at least part of their territory equated to the ‘Kangju’ and ‘Dayuan’ mentioned 
in the Chinese literary sources.^®” 

In Khorezm, early Soviet studies suggested that substantial portions of this territory were 
incorporated into the Kushan Empire, but this position has been revised and modern 
scholars point instead to Kushan ‘influence’, particularly in the economic sphere.^®^ For 
example, a remarkable number of Kushan coins have been unearthed in this area, with finds 
in the estate near Ayaz Kala (north-western Uzbekistan) suggesting that such coins began to 
circulate at some time during the first century CE. This would tie in with findings which 
indicate the Kushans were already present in the region before the construction of the castle 
at Toprak Kala (also north-western Uzbekistan), which is reliably dated as occurring in the 
second century CE.^^^ That the vast majority of the copper Kushan coins found in Khorezm 
have a countermark in the form of the tamga of the local Khorezmian rulers suggests that 
these territories did not simply trade with the Kushans but recognised these coins as legal 
tender within their own marketplace.^®^ Indeed, the British Museum holds an example of a 
Kushan coin which went north to Khorezm, where it was given a local countermark, then 
back south into the Kushan Empire, before eventually being traded as far away as Patna in 
North East India.^®"^ Moreover, gold coinage issued by the Kushans in this period is known to 
have been accepted in Khorezm, even if only by weight.^®® In the plastic arts, much of the 
evidence similarly points to affinity rather than control.^®® Nevertheless, it remains true that 
some of the best examples of the Kushan ‘dynastic style’ found thus far have been 
unearthed in Khorezm, such as at the imposing palace complex of Toprak Kala.^®^ 

Regarding Sogdia, Kushan influence is certainly apparent, even if the material evidence has 
thus far proved inconclusive. On the one hand, great quantities of Kushan coins have been 
found at sites such as Tali Barzu (near Bukhara), and the Zarafshan Valley (close to 
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Samarkand), yet there is also evidence that Sogdian merchants continued to prefer local 
silver coins in their transactions.^^® Some further evidence of the Kushans’ impact to their 
north comes from linguistics. For example, once the Kushans had adopted Bactrian as their 
chosen language of central governance, its use seems to have quickly spread outside the 
empire, including into Sogdia (and Khorezm). What is more, various Bactrian loanwords 
have been identified in both languages, and Sogdians soon took up the practice of referring 
to the Chinese emperors as ‘the son of god’, mirroring the title employed by the Kushans.^®® 

However, one significant caveat remains: the construction (or at least continued presence) of 
the ‘Iron Gate’, built to block a narrow defile in the cliffs near Derbent on the road between 
Baikh and Samarkand.^®® That the Kushans decided such protection against potential 
invaders was necessary here, rather than further north, may well indicate where the 
Kushans themselves considered the frontier of their empire to lie. 


East of the Pamirs, the Kushans are long considered to have been ‘significant participants’ in 
local affairs.^®^ Whether this amounted to real political control or just influence, however, 
remains open to debate. For example, Chinese sources state that the Kushans (or at least 
the 'Da Yuezhi) were already ‘active in the affairs of the oasis towns’ by the time of Ban 
Chao’s first-century campaigns into the Taklamakan region.^®^ Such claims are strongly 
supported by the numismatic evidence, including various coins issued by contemporary 
Khotanese rulers, including King Xiumbe (ca. 55-65 CE), many of which display Kushan 
influence in both design and imagery. ^®® Certainly, with the Kushans being descended from 
the Yuezhi (or at the very least strongly interlinked), and with some of the Yuezhi tribes 
remaining in the Tarim Basin during their earlier great western migration, there would have 
been natural bonds of kinship to be leveraged. 

Later (ca. 78 CE onwards), Chinese sources record several potentially significant events: 
firstly, that General Ban Chao sought an alliance with the Kushans to attack Kucha; secondly 
that the Kushans requested the hand in marriage of a Han princess in recognition of this 
alliance; and finally that, with their request denied, the Kushans sent a viceroy with 70,000 
archers to march on Ban Chao’s army stationed in the Tarim Basin.^®'^ Subsequently, the 
Kushans are reported as paying tribute to the Chinese court, but once Chinese interests 
retreated following the death of Ban Chao, the Kushans seemingly adopted a less 
subservient position in the region. This is demonstrated by such actions as the installing of 
their ally, Chenpan, upon the throne of Kashgar, following the death of King Anguo (ca. 114- 
120 CE).^®® 

That the Kushans formed complex relationships with the peoples of the Tarim Basin, and 
continued to do so until the mid-third century CE, is corroborated in further official sources. 
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Several instances are included in the Weilue while, according to the Tibetan translation of a 
Khotanese text, by the time of Kanishka the Great, co-operation with the Kings of Khotan 
and Kucha was such that they assisted in the Kushans’ campaign to conquer further territory 
in the northern Punjab.^®® Elsewhere, Xuan Zang in his (albeit later) account claims that 
Kanishka the Great led his army over the Pamirs to directly control territory in the Tarim 
during the second century CE, and that once this new position had been achieved, tribes as 
far away as the Yellow River sent hostages to him as a sign of respect.^®^ Moreover, 
scholars have highlighted the significance of the royal titles used in Shanshan, and 
suggested that the form these took, together with the complete adoption of Prakrit and 
Kharosthi writing for local administration, were more than merely the result of Kushan 
‘influence’, pointing instead to a more direct involvement, and perhaps full incorporation into 
the Kushan Empire.^®® 

In terms of archaeological findings, evaluations of the Kushans’ eastern presence range 
from ‘slight, but quite definite’, to ‘important’, to ‘immense’.^®® Certainly, various ceramics and 
textiles unearthed at settlements including Karadong (north of modern-day Keriya) suggest 
such oases belonged very much within the Kushan cultural sphere, and that in many ways 
this was a continuation of a deeper trend, as previously these oases had been influenced by 
Gandharan culture.^^® Findings from Cadh’ota have also been cited: here gold, pepper and 
sugar are known to have been measured out in weights named after Greek coins, a system 
in all probability copied from or introduced by the Kushans.^^^ In Kucha, various finds 
indicate the town was known as Kusan or Kusen for significant periods, which some scholars 
suggest is a bastardized version of ‘Kushan’ and therefore indicative of direct links, perhaps 
control.^^^ 


To the West, Parthia dominated the territory neighbouring the Kushan Empire for much of 
this period. Few scholars believe the Kushans were in a position to challenge their rival’s 
might, yet it has been argued that the Kushans exerted some sort of influence westwards. 
For example, the Kushans would almost certainly have been involved in the limited spread of 
Buddhism in that direction. Few would argue that any influence stretched beyond the cultural 
and into political spheres, but it is worth noting that the Khorasan region (modern-day north¬ 
eastern Iran) was sometimes referred to as ‘Kushan’ in early Coptic/Manichaean sources. 

Foreign Policy It might be misleading to speak of a Kushan foreign policy as such, but in 
their dealings with their neighbours, certain aspects of the Kushans’ actions do demand 
attention. 
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The most striking detail is that, in comparison to all their contemporaries, the Kushans rarely 
entered into disputes, let alone wars, with their neighbours. Whereas Rome and Parthia 
endured regular hostilities during this period, and China campaigned against its various 
neighbours near-constantly, we have only two accounts of Kushan bellicosity. Firstly, in the 
Tarim Basin there was the coming together of forces with those of the Chinese General, Ban 
Chao, as described earlier. Second, is a tale written long after the potential event, describing 
a battle of great size against Parthia when Kanishka I’s army is said to have killed 900,000 
enemy soldiers.Yet even this account is keen to stress that Kanishka’s actions were 
mitigated by the fact that the Parthian king at the time was particularly cruel and obstinate. 

That there is no record of a Kushan standing army, or material evidence of conquering 
Kushan forces destroying cities and societies in their path is significant. This strongly 
supports the picture already emerging of a ruling powerbase deliberately pursuing a policy of 
flexibility and negotiation, with neighbours being brought into the fold peacefully and willingly, 
to the benefit of all. Even such volatile rivals as the nomadic Saka confederation seem not to 
have been antagonized. 

In terms of Silk Roads foreign relations, there are also several indications that the Kushans 
appreciated their position at the heart of an entire continent, not just Central Asia. Chinese 
sources, for example, recount how the ‘King of the Great Yuezhi’ (most probably Vasudeva) 
sent an embassy to the Emperor of the Wei dynasty in 230 CE in order to better the 
understanding of both sides.Similarly, Western sources confirm that Kushan 
ambassadors attended Rome on Trajan’s victory over the Dacians in the early second 
century CE.^^^ Elsewhere, in terms of royal titles, the Kushans were quick to adopt the regal 
‘devaputra’ (‘son of heaven’), displaying a distinct awareness of the Chinese concept of 
Tianzi, and suggesting relations between the two states must have evolved to significant 
levels.'^^® 


From humble beginnings, the Kushans built an empire unprecedented in size and wealth 
across Central Asia. Their ‘state’ may not have been as structured as that of Flan dynasty 
China, nor their dominions as tightly controlled as those of Imperial Rome, but that did little 
to lessen their ability to thrive and prosper, or diminish the impact of their very own pax 
Kusana. 

In terms of ancestry, the Kushans were either direct descendants of the Yuezhi, or strongly 
enough connected to the political structure which the Yuezhi established in the Inner Eurasia 
region to trade on the Yuezhi name and that of their sub-tribes. Kujula Kadphises almost 
certainly was the first ruler to be declared ‘King of the Kushans’, and the term ‘Kushan’ 
carried enough weight for it to be stamped on coins and used on inscriptions for the next two 
to three hundred years. 

The diversity of interested parties brought together under the Kushan ‘umbrella’, be they 
nomad/settled, pastoralist/agriculturalist, highland/lowland, merchant/supplier, producers of 
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raw material/finished goods, religious/secular, is unlike any to be found anywhere else in 
Asia (or Europe, or Africa) during this ‘Early Silk Roads’ period.^^® Significantly, prior to the 
Kushans, a similar societal range had, in one shifting form or another, been present across 
much of Central Asia, yet the Kushans were the first, and only, dynasty to build an empire 
capable of bringing all of these peoples together. Nevertheless, the empire the Kushans built 
was always a patchwork rather than a uniform blanket. Elsewhere across Eurasia, straight 
lines might be drawn to separate say pastoralists from agriculturalists, but amongst the 
territories controlled by the Kushans such lines created a maze. In some instances, groups 
contained within individual pockets were tiny, but no less distinct because of that. Influential 
urban centres, interweaved across the numerous fertile alluvial plains, provided another set 
of possibilities again. The Kushans themselves may have remained somewhat separate, and 
retained differing interests and tastes from those they ruled over, but the contention that they 
embraced this diversity and used it to their advantage is corroborated by the material 
evidence over and again. 

Having emerged as a regional force, the Kushans pushed outwards in each direction. They 
were rewarded with improved political and economic connections and relationships on all 
sides, and ensured that their empire grew in unison.That the exact borders of the Kushan 
Empire appear blurred should not necessarily be viewed as a negative, since the Kushans, 
like the Yuezhi before them, seemingly had little sense of territorial boundaries or 
state/ethnic borders.^®^ Yet if mapmakers will insist on drawing lines, the Kushan Empire at 
its peak covered almost as much ‘space’ on the map as the Roman Empire, Parthia or Han- 
dynasty China. Even when local rulers on the edges did not directly recognize Kushan 
suzerainty, it is clear they appreciated the riches on offer to willing partners. Of course, the 
Kushan Empire ultimately fractured and collapsed, first under pressure from the Sassanians 
in the west, and later as a result of concerted expansion led by the Gupta dynasty out of 
India to the south, but this should not take away from the dynasty’s achievements. 

Regarding the structure of enterprise, it cannot yet be determined whether the Kushans were 
themselves the traders, or the facilitators of trade, or both, but safe and secure 
transportation along with physical marketplaces were clearly on offer throughout their lands. 
What is more, those indicators that have been established point to a successful mix of 
individual and state-led undertakings. As a whole, the Kushans’ territory may have been less 
valuable in terms of primary resources and productive capacity than that of their more 
illustrious neighbours, but Kushan rulers and the peoples they ruled over clearly made up for 
this through their ‘commercial’ prowess.Indeed, as the Kushan Empire emulated and 
began even to outshine its rivals, so the populations under its umbrella moved from 
‘middlemen’ to being ‘the market’ itself. 

In regards to the Silk Roads, the Kushans achieved something in political, economic and 
territorial terms which not one of their predecessors had been capable: namely building a 
complex yet stable hub in the heart of Asia, with tangible links to all four corners of the 
continental landmass. Before the arrival of the Kushans, Asia stood separated by a 
combination of towering mountain ranges and inhospitable deserts, with societies on one 
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side of such obstacles unable or unwilling to establish consistent contacts with those on the 
other. Markets such as Kashgar may have intermittently acted as continental crossroads, but 
traffic was light. In contrast, the Kushans were able to exploit political and economic ties to a 
whole host of confederations, dynasties and kingdoms, old and new, and thread prosperous 
paths in each direction: eastwards via the oases states to China, north into the Steppes, 
south across the Indian sub-continent and westwards to the Mediterranean world. The result 
was the transformation of numerous ancient triangles of trade into a dynamic and 
unprecedented rhombus. After centuries of piecemeal evolution, a solid platform on which a 
multi-faceted Silk Roads network could grow was in place. 

By correlating the material evidence discovered through archaeological research with the 
albeit limited indicators provided by the literary sources, we can finally come to such 
positions with a degree of confidence. The process of drawing reliable conclusions can 
begin. Yet to fully appreciate the Kushans’ remarkable willingness to adapt and embrace, 
and such astute awareness of their position within the wider world, we need to look beyond 
trade and territory. Clearly, both the Silk Roads network as a whole and the Kushans as 
primary participants could not rely on commercial exchanges alone. More ethereal spheres, 
from religion to the arts, were of equal, sometimes greater, importance 
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Chapter 5: Kushan Culture - Influences and Impact 


‘In many ways the Kushans were the very centre of the world 
in the early centuries of our era’ - Craig Benjamin^®”^ 


With the Kushan Empire incorporating such an amalgam of peoples and places, it is perhaps 
not surprising that when it comes to Kushan culture indications so far point to a wide variety 
of languages, beliefs and traditions present across the empire. Nonetheless, that such a 
constant mix not only co-existed but thrived and flourished in apparent harmony is as striking 
a phenomenon as it is significant; especially when compared to neighbouring empires, such 
as the Sassanian and the Mauryan, where stricter uniformity was regularly enforced.^®® Yet it 
is also important to remember that not all cultural elements present under the Kushans can 
be automatically equated to ‘Kushan Culture’ per se, since, as established earlier, pre¬ 
existing local elites had a significant role in the culture of the region and would continue to do 
so throughout the period. Indeed, it is difficult to point to any deliberate policy or policies 
enacted by the Kushans to promote a system of tolerance or protect diversity, yet the 
apparent freedom of expression is nonetheless remarkable. Since the literary sources 
provide sparse details as to the nature of the Kushan world on the ground, any study of 
Kushan culture must predominantly turn to archaeological findings for indications as to which 
individual elements might have thrived, and for clues as to why there was such a range. 

An essential preliminary step is to outline what cultural influences were already at play in the 
region when the Kushans first appeared. Many early studies tended to focus on the role 
Hellenism played in the region’s cultural development prior to the Kushans, and certainly 
numerous Greek influences are evident, from language to coinage to architecture, but 
increasingly it is being argued that other influences should also be considered.^®® This is not 
least because of revisions surrounding our understanding of the key architect responsible for 
introducing ‘Hellenism’ to Central Asia, Alexander the Great.^®^ Alexander may have grown 
up and been educated in the Greek world, but he was still very much a Macedonian. As such 
he had strong awareness of a number of cultural traditions including those of the steppe, 
through his nomadic forefathers, and of Persia, Macedonia having been part of the Persian 
Empire for a significant period. Indeed, as his empire expanded again and again, so 
Alexander increasingly saw himself as the newly-crowned leader of one ‘world’ populated by 
Macedonians, Greeks, Persians, Assyrians, and Egyptians. What is more, Alexander clearly 
considered himself the guardian and sponsor of each of these peoples’ cultures, as 
demonstrated by his worshipping of local gods in Persia and Egypt, and his decision to 
create regiments in which Asians and North Africans mixed equally with Greeks and 
Macedonians.^®® Indeed, the sources tell us that amongst his empire’s ruling elite, Alexander 
actively encouraged those who ‘liked Oriental ways, adopted Median dress, learned the 
Persian language and took to living as the Persians lived’.^®® 
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The potential influence of Persian culture on the Kushans is of particular interest because so 
many of the territories which would go on to be integral to the Kushan Empire, from the 
Transoxania regions in the north through to Gandhara and Sindh in the south, had been part 
of the Achaemenid Empire for extended periods, from Cyrus the Great’s reign (G'^^-century 
BCE) onwards.^®® Indeed, in many ways the Persians were the first rulers to introduce more 
complex and sophisticated societal elements to these regions, and consequently leave a 
more permanent mark. If Persian roots ran deep, so elements of Persian tradition were likely 
to have endured, particularly if Alexander, alongside introducing Hellenic and Macedonian 
aspects, also sought the continuation of Persian culture. Indeed, there is evidence that just 
as Persian elements were accepted and maintained by Alexander, so too were they by his 
successors, be they Seleucid, Greco-Bactrian or Indo-Greek.^®^ 

Similarly, ancient cultural aspects from the Indian sub-continent are unmistakeably in 
evidence in the lands that would form parts of the Kushan Empire, with archaeological 
findings from such sites as Kara Tepe (near Termez, Uzbekistan) indicating that a lively 
system of reciprocal exchanges with territories to the south would still very much have been 
in existence at the dawn of the Kushan Era.^®^ Elsewhere, excavations from such sites as 
Tillya Tepe, Kapisa and Taxila (northern Pakistan) have unearthed material indicating that 
influences from as far away as China (lacquer bowls), Syria and Egypt (glassware), and 
Rome (bronzeware) were all present by the time of the Kushans’ arrival. 

Finally, we also need to consider the cultural impact of the waves of invading Saka tribes, 
who are known to have populated the region in the period immediately preceding the 
Kushans. Clearly, these tribes came from a nomadic background and brought with them 
many of the cultural traditions of the steppe. That details are scarce should not lessen the 
fact that these tribes would have made a striking, if relatively fleeting, impression. Similarly, 
despite the lack of material and literary evidence, the possibility of indigenous cultures 
continuing in the region cannot be discounted. 

Language 

In many ways, it is in the sphere of language that the Kushans can be seen at their most 
flexible and practical. Since there is no evidence of them having their own written language 
and we can only guess as to what language or dialect they spoke, we have to consider the 
possibility that there was no common ‘Kushan’ language and that the Kushans relied entirely 
on those of others. For example, in one instance the Kushans appear to have adopted a 
Sakan dialect, expressed it in a Kharosthi alphabetical and grammatical structure, and then 
inscribed it in Greek characters; in another, they chose to use the title ‘Maharaja Rajarajasa 
Devaputra [Kujula] Kara [Kadphises]’ (‘Great King of Kings, Son of a Divine Being, King 
[Kujula Kadphises]’) written in the Indian Kharosthi script, an eclectic linguistic combination 
to rival any of the period. Both cases appear to be quintessential examples of the Kushans’ 
tendency towards linguistic syncretism. 
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By the time of the Kushans’ emergence in the first century CE, the Greek and Persian 
languages were well-embedded in the region, particularly in Bactria. Greek in particular had 
become the language of government under Alexander and the Seleucids, and many of the 
coins already in circulation bore inscriptions written in Greek and using the Greek alphabet. 
As rulers, the early Kushans were clearly prepared to maintain Greek’s position as the 
language of choice, particularly regarding coinage.^®® For example, under Kujula Kadphises, 
the ‘Heraus’ issues were minted in Greek exclusively, as were Vima Takto’s imperial ‘Soter 
Megas’ types. Evidence that later Kushans continued to employ the Greek language, often in 
order to consolidate their power, can be found in such inscriptions as that uncovered at 
Surkh Kotal (in Afghanistan’s Baghlan province) in 1957.^^® Dating from the beginning years 
of Kanishka I’s reign, and written in cursive Greek script this is the earliest Kushan 
inscription to have been found north of the Hindu Kush thus far. Even when other languages, 
such as Bactrian, were used the inscriptions were still often written in the Greek script. 

From the second half of Kanishka I’s reign onwards, however, Greek seems to have been 
largely replaced by Bactrian, certainly in terms of the language used on the coins that 
Kushan rulers issued.Inscriptions from Vima Kadphises’ reign at Dashti Nawar (outside 
Ghazni, Southern Afghanistan), Dilberjin (northern Afghanistan) and again at Surkh Kotal, 
also testify to the adoption of the Bactrian language and script.^®® Perhaps the most telling 
inscription is that found at Rabatak, apparently referring to Kanishka I: ’He issued an edict in 
Greek and then put it into the Aryan language’; it is generally accepted that by ‘Ayran’ the 
writer is referring to ‘Bactrian’, much as earlier rulers, such as Darius I, used the term ‘Aryan’ 
to refer to their mother or local tongue (in Darius’ case Old-Persian). One reason for this 
major shift may have been that Bactrian, as an East Iranian/Aryan language, was more 
closely linked to other languages commonly used in the region, such as Sogdian and 
Gandhari; certainly, its adoption as a lingua franca would have been a practical step for 
rulers looking to win over local subjects or expand their influence into new territories. 

Yet it was by no means a straightforward or complete swap. In the region of Gandhara, for 
example, with its great centre of Buddhist learning at Taxila, the Gandhari language 
continued to be regularly used, often written in the Kharosthi script.®®^ Elsewhere, 
archaeological evidence indicates that by Vasudeva N’s reign, coins with the king’s name 
written in BrahmT characters were being issued, while the donative inscriptions from this 
period uncovered in northern India are invariably written in Sanskrit or Kharosthi. Later, in 
the third century CE, territory still under Kushan control in and around Mathura opted for a 
mixed Sanskrit-Prakrit language, sometimes referred to as ‘Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit’, 
which was written in the BrahmT script.®®® 

A number of other philological debates have broken out over the years, perhaps the most 
pertinent of which is that concerning the Kushans and their relationship with the languages 
Tocharian A, B and C. 
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If the Kushans were directly descended from the Yuezhi, it is commonly accepted that their 
shared ancestors at one stage would have spoken the Indo-European centum branch 
language of Tocharian.^°^ This led early scholars to propose that the language most likely to 
have been spoken by the Kushans, at least in the beginnings of their era, would have been 
some form of Tocharian.^®'^ In support of their position, these scholars cited the undisputed 
evidence that long after the Kushan Empire had fallen, three inter-connected but distinct 
forms of Tocharian, commonly referred to as Tocharian A, Tocharian B and Tocharian C, 
were still in use in parts of Central Asia and remained so, according to manuscripts found 
across the Tarim Basin, up until the centuries CE.^°® Under this theory, as the 

Kushans expanded their territory and extended control over areas of the Tarim Basin, so 
they or the tribes they brought with them introduced their own evolved version of Tokharian 
(Tokharian B), which supplanted the older version (Tokharian A) left over from earlier Yuezhi 
migrations, and in some regions evolved again into Tocharian This theory was then 
seized upon in some quarters as further evidence to support the position that the Kushans 
exercised political control over the Taklamakan region (outlined earlier).^°^ 

Such arguments, however, have since been largely rejected and it is now most commonly 
held that all three forms. A, B and C, evolved from the original Tocharian introduced to the 
area by Yuezhi tribes during their mass migration westwards out of Gansu in the second 
century BCE.^°® This older form most likely would have remained alive amongst the certain 
Yuezhi tribes left to/allowed to settle in and around the Taklamakan Desert, and then 
mutated into new differing branches: in the eastern oases of the Tarim, as the local 
population became increasingly influenced by, and absorbed into, the expanding sphere of 
Han China, so Tocharian became a purely liturgical language used only within the confines 
of Buddhist monasteries, and this formed is believed to have ‘petrified’ (Tokharian A); in the 
western oases, geographically more distant from China and therefore less pressured by 
Chinese influences, the language remained in daily use and continued to evolve into a 
separate vernacular form (Tokharian B). This was spoken in the western oases at least until 
the 8*'^ century CE, and may even have permeated back into use amongst some of the 
inhabitants of the more eastern oases; Tokharian C is thought to have evolved in a similar 
way to Tocharian B, but amongst those Yuezhi tribespeople who headed south to oases 
bordering the foothills of Tibet. 

With this debate veering further away from the Kushans themselves, we are left no closer as 
to knowing what language the Kushans actually spoke. In much the same vein, evidence as 
to whether these three (or other) forms of Tocharian had any influence on Bactrian and other 
languages on the region remains inconclusive. 

One final aspect worth considering is the use of non-verbal ‘language’ during this period, 
particularly regarding the style of imagery used on currency. Coinage has always performed 
roles beyond that of just being legal tender, and the Kushans clearly intended to use the 
pictorial ‘language’ on their coins to transmit political and religious messages. For example. 
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symbols depicting Kushan kings as gods or sons of gods were no doubt intended to 
reinforce such rulers’ claims to divine or semi-divine status, and encourage appropriate 
forms of worship.This is significant because although such royal claims to divinity were 
numerous in western Asia, they were not common amongst most of the societies 
incorporated into the Kushan Empire, so to manifest these claims via the language of 
symbols and imagery suggest the Kushans considered such methods a potent means of 
communication.^^^ Similarly, it is clear the Kushans used their coinage to remind subjects 
and rivals alike of their nomadic roots and steppe heritage, as can be seen in the images of 
a standing figure in heavy coat and boots chosen to replace Hellenic-style portraits of the 
ruler on the obverse side of their issues. Elsewhere, imagery depicting Kushan nobility 
dressed in attire modelled on that of the Parthian courts can be seen a deliberate attempt to 
cultivate status by association. 

Religion 

When assessing the impact of the Kushans not just on the territory they controlled but on 
Asia as a whole, the realm of religion has regularly been highlighted as a key indicator. In 
terms of religions practised within the empire, both the literary sources and the broad range 
of material findings appear to point to the same flexibility and tolerance as has been 
demonstrated in the Kushans’ approach to languages. Moreover, this has led to claims that 
there must have been a deliberate intention on the part of Kushan rulers to not merely 
tolerate but promote an all-inclusive ideology, and that this in turn allowed for numerous 
religions not simply to be practised within the empire but to flourish. 

Once again, Kushan coinage provides the most reliable evidence and seemingly confirms a 
desire for widespread religious accommodation, with over thirty different divinities, drawn 
from Rome, Alexandria, the Hellenic world, Iran, and India featuring on various coins. 
While it is impossible to know whether the Kushan rulers themselves practiced each religion, 
the creation of this host, often labelled the Kushan ‘comes augustii’ (divine companions), and 
the inclusion of so many diverse gods within it, is considered a reflection of the Kushans’ 
genuine desire to adopt at least some of the customs of the various subject peoples already 
extant in the territories they inherited.While it could also be argued that the Kushans were 
simply interested in winning over newly-conquered subjects and legitimizing their rule, their 
repeated interventions to develop and evolve the religions they encountered would indicate 
a more involved relationship. 

Buddhism Many scholars believe that the Kushans’ single most significant contribution to 
the culture of humanity came in their relationship with Buddhism, its growth and its 
evolution.^^® 

Kushan rulers are considered to have been some of the most important patrons of Buddhism 
in its formative years, with contemporary and near-contemporary literary sources citing 
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Kanishka the Great as one of the two key secular rulers (along with Asoka) to shape the 
Buddhist faith. Foremost amongst these sources is the seventh-century Buddhist pilgrim 
Xuan Zang’s account, which records how Kanishka is venerated for having convened the 
Fourth Buddhist Council, which Buddhist texts state took place in Kashmir (although the 
exact dating for this convention remains contentious).^^^ Xuan Zang adds that Kanishka is 
also held dear for translating the Buddhist scriptures into Sanskrit, overseeing the 
composition of 300,000 new Buddhist stanzas, and having these new scriptures transcribed 
onto copper plates.^^® Such rewriting of the sutras into a more accessible language would 
certainly have helped the spread of Buddhism throughout the region. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to corroborate what is stated as ‘fact’ in classical Buddhist texts 
(some scholars challenge whether the Fourth Buddhist Council took place at all), yet the 
limited archaeological evidence we have does seem to support claims of Kanishka’s 
involvement. Foremost, is the famous 400-foot high stupa attributed to Kanishka, the 
remains of which stand outside Peshawar, northern Pakistan, first excavated in the early 
twentieth century.The size and sophistication of such a monument is indicative of the 
levels of support Buddhism must have received during this period, particularly in the form of 
large donations from wealthy patrons. It is believed the Peshawar stupa, as well as housing 
its famous Kanishka Casket, was home to the inscribed copper plates outlined above, 
encased in stone coffers. 

One development which can be reliably substantiated is perhaps the most crucial. The first 
century gold relic casket unearthed at Bimaran, together with Kanishka’s gold and copper 
coins depicting the Buddha Sakyamuni, Buddha Maitreya and various Bodhisattvas in 
human form. These are amongst the first ever, if not ff7e first ever, physical representation of 
the Buddha in history.Before this time symbols of footprints or an umbrella were most 
commonly used instead. Only five examples of Kanishka’s gold Buddha coins have survived 
but these are in such near-perfect condition it is generally agreed they must have been for 
ceremonial or commemorative purposes, further indication of Kanishka’s attachment to the 
religion.What is more, this practice of depicting the Buddha in human form would over 
time be adopted throughout the Buddhist world. 

Just as significantly, scholars also suggest the Kushan kings forced the evolution of Buddhist 
doctrine and ceremonial customs.^^^ Whilst appreciating the Indian origins of the faith, the 
Kushans clearly sought to add their own interpretations before promoting the religion to an 
even wider audience. For example, the depiction of Buddha on Kushan coins discussed 
above also reflects a massive shift in the values associated with Buddhism during the period, 
away from the espousal of poverty and humbleness, and towards the embracing of 
commerce and wealth. Indeed, the network of monasteries and grotto complexes which 
sprung up in Kushan territory and across the whole of Inner Asia clearly depended on 
donations and patronage to thrive and spread. Kings, wealthy merchants and local elites 
would have been critical to their success. Another instance can be found in the effigies 
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discovered in Mathura, some of the oldest extant portraits in the history of Indian art, which 
graphically depict the impact of Kushan cultural and aesthetic principles upon local Buddhist 
practices. 

In purely theological terms, the split between Mahayana (‘Great Vehicle’) and Hinayana 
(‘Lesser Vehicle’) schools seems to have become much more clear-cut during the Kushan 
period, and this is increasingly seen as the result of deliberate intervention rather than mere 
coincidence. A series of complex processes, including the emergence of the concept of 
Nirvana, have been identified, and the Kushans’ involvement is demonstrable.One 
example is the building of temples, devakula, to honour the divinity of the ruling family: the 
concept of a state ruler acting as the link between heaven and earth was common in Central 
Asia but it was unknown to Buddhism before the Kushan era.^^® Elsewhere, Kushan relief 
carvings focus much more than their Indian contemporaries upon the phase of Sakyamuni’s 
life which preceded his ‘illumination’, while he was still a Bodhisattva. This has been taken 
by many to reflect the increasing promotion of the cult of the Bodhisattva under the 
Kushans.®^^ One final case is the Mahayana meditation manual, the Yogacarabhumisastra, 
written by the monk Samgharaksha, whom Chinese Buddhist tradition places as chaplain in 
Kanishka’s court, alongside Asvaghosa (the Buddhist poet), Nagarjuna (the philosopher), 
Mathara (the politician), Vasumitra (the Buddhist scholar), Charaka (the physician) and 
Agisala (the engineer). It is also noteworthy that when this manual was later translated into 
Chinese, sources state that it was done so by a Yuezhi/Kushan monk, Dharmaraksha, then 
practising at Dunhuang.®^® 

Finally, the Kushans are held, both in Buddhist legend and by modern scholars, to be 
instrumental in Buddhism’s spread geographically. Once early Buddhist centres were 
brought under Kushan control, the rest of the empire was soon opened up to Buddhist 
teachings, whether via active proselytizing or osmosis. As the Kushans expanded their 
empire territorially, so the opportunities for Buddhism’s growth were magnified. From its 
original base in northern India, Buddhism quickly moved into Central Asia and beyond, and 
the material evidence strongly points to it doing so via the Kushans’ thriving trade routes.®^® 
If this expansion took place under the patronage of wealthy merchants, as suggested earlier, 
it would have been natural for new Buddhist sites to cluster around the main markets on 
these trade routes, and again this is supported by archaeological findings. For example, 
excavations at Kara Tepe clearly substantiate textual claims as to Buddhism’s growth in that 
direction; while the use of the Kharosthi script in later Buddhist texts discovered across the 
Tarim Basin points to practices dating back to when Gandharan elements were introduced to 
the region by the Kushans.®®® 

At the same time, there is always the possibility that Buddhist leaders themselves adapted 
some of their practices or changed aspects of their ideology in order to make their teachings 
more attractive. For example, one reason for the appearance of the Buddha in human form 
might be that the religion was now spreading into territories where the population was used 
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to divine images and demanded such physical representation. Similarly, if the Kushans’ 
pantheon was so clearly made up of gods depicted in human form, Buddhist leaders may 
have wanted to introduce such imagery into their practices to win over this newly dominant 
force in the region. 

Manichaeism Manichaeism was clearly another religion to thrive under the Kushans and 
there seems to be an obvious correlation between its leader’s desire for universality/co¬ 
existence and the Kushans’ policy of tolerance.Indeed, emerging from his Babylonian 
homeland, Mani was quick to declare his intention to establish a world religion that would 
appeal to all: ‘My religion is of that kind that it will be manifest in every country and in all 
languages, and it will be taught in faraway countries’.^^^ Certainly, by the time of his death 
(ca. 276CE), material evidence indicates that his religion had expanded through much of the 
Kushans’ territory, and across to the Tarim Basin.Moreover, in the process it had 
seemingly incorporated aspects of other faiths being practised under the Kushans at the 
time. For example, Mani is given the title ‘Bodhisattva’ in various texts, and his death is 
spoken of as ‘nirvana’. 

Zoroastrianism During this period, Mazdean/Zoroastrian beliefs and the religion’s 
associated cults clearly flourished. That they did so under direct patronage from the Kushans 
is indicated in the motifs employed by the Kushans on their coinage. For example, the 
standard Kanishkan obverse royal portrait is of the king himself sacrificing over a small 
Zoroastrian fire-altar.^^® In fact, amongst the material evidence, including important pieces 
from the Flissar Valley (in modern-day Tajikistan), there are more images of Kushan rulers 
paying homage to Zoroastrian deities than any other, reinforcing the notion that the religion 
was central to the dynasty spiritually.^^® 

Elsewhere Again in the Flissar Valley, there are also strong indications of Flellenistic cults. 
Similarly, the depictions of older Greek (and Persian) deities on Kanishka and Fluvishka 
coins indicate these gods too had their devotees among the subjects of the Kushan 
population, and perhaps the royal house.®®® Numismatic evidence could even point to a cult 
of Venus, in the form of the goddess Nana, being used to legitimize Kushan rule.®®® Finally, 
carvings found at Mathura may well be from the cults of Surya and Krishna, two of several 
theistic movements which arose on the fringes of orthodox Brahmanism during this period.®'‘° 
No particular links between the Kushans and Jainism have yet emerged, but that doesn’t 
preclude their possible existence. 

The Arts 

There is a general consensus that artistic expression in the region reached unprecedented 
heights of sophistication and innovation under the Kushans, and that this period was of 
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decisive importance in the history of Central Asian art. Increasing amounts of archaeological 
evidence, from a growing number of sites, means that assessments of the Arts under the 
Kushans are becoming ever more reliable, and that conclusions can be drawn with greater 
confidence.^'^^ 

To a certain extent, the artistic aspects of Kushan culture appears to have centred on two 
leitmotifs, imperial power and Buddhism, yet various other examples of art, plastic art, 
ceramics and sculpture have survived, in almost every region controlled by the empire. 
What is more, while the concept of ‘Kushan Art’ as a distinct style is certainly warranted, it is 
equally striking that the apparatus of state seemingly imposed no rigid controls over the 
development of art and architecture during this era. No one style or ‘school’ appears to have 
been decreed across the board, but rather, just as in other aspects of Kushan society, the 
arts reflect both a desire for inclusivity and the encouragement of diversity.^'*^ One reason for 
this attitude of tolerance, and the incredible variety it produced, no doubt lies in the fact that 
much of the art created during the Kushan period took inspiration from previous dynasties, 
resulting in elaborate hybrids of Bactrian, Gandharan, Iranian, Indian and Hellenistic cultural 
influences. This is clearly demonstrated in the finds of several sites, for example the various 
art forms unearthed at Dalverzin Tepe (southern Uzbekistan).^'^'^ 

Numerous other examples of this synthesis can be found, none more so than the imagery 
used on the Kushans’ coinage. Parthian, Hellenism, Roman and steppe traditions are all 
clearly visible in the design of and imagery portrayed on coins issued by the Kushans.^'^® For 
instance, the reverses carry images of full-length figures seated on a curule (the classic 
symbolic seat upon which Roman magistrates who held imperium were entitled to sit), yet 
wearing long trousers, high pointed hats, and boots (all clearly of the nomadic steppe 
tradition). Another example is the coin issued by Kujula Kadphises featuring a bull on one 
side and a camel on the other, a combination of symbols inherited from coins minted by the 
Indo-Scythian ruler Zeionises in his kingdom (within what is modern-day Kashmir). 

Yet, this is not to say that Kushan coinage was merely derivative: as we have seen, Vima 
Kadphises’ decision to switch to minting gold issues was of enormous economic 
significance, and it was equally momentous as an artistic statement. Similarly, the choice to 
engrave an image of the king on the obverse, and a deity on the reverse of coins was as 
ground-breaking as it was striking. Other archaeological finds also display signs of the bold 
and new. As stated earlier, depictions of the Buddha in human form, both in monumental 
and non-sculptural art were a seismic shift, and so too was the use of the disc nimbus/halo 
to indicate the holiness of earthly rulers, not just gods.^"^^ Elsewhere, in Gandharan 
sculpture, the stair riser reliefs with their vivid images of musicians, dancers and amused 
aristocracy not only provide important evidence of social life under the Kushans, but are a 
clear sign of artistic innovation.^'*® In Mathura, depictions of voluptuous women, musicians 
and dancers, and amorous couples in erotic poses may have antecedents in such figurines 
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as the famous Harappa dancing girl, yet creative boundaries were nevertheless being 
pushed.^'^® 

Interestingly, the artwork at Mathura also provides evidence of how the Kushans adapted the 
way in which they presented themselves to their subjects, most probably in a bid to gain 
acceptance and build legitimacy amongst each new local populace as their empire 
expanded. For example, sculptures of Vasudeva I found in northern India have him 
espousing the nomadic dress of boots, trousers for horse riding, and long cloak worn by 
statues of Kanishka I, and replacing spears, swords and maces with trident imagery more 
usually associated with the Indian god Siva. Indeed, evidence such as this suggests one of 
the main reasons for the thriving of the arts under the Kushans must have been because of 
a policy, implicit or explicit, to give local ‘schools’ free rein to develop their own distinct take 
on any number of themes, and directly encourage stylistic innovation and creativity.^®® What 
is all the more remarkable, is that while local elites seemingly sponsored these schools to 
pursue separate, independent trends reflecting regional roots and tastes, artistic 
development as a whole remained true to clearly identifiable and coherent ‘Kushan style’. 

It is worth noting, however, that certain anomalies remain. For example, there is a distinct 
lack of imagery depicting the Kushans as cataphracts: so far only one Kushan equestrian 
image of any sort has been uncovered.®®^ This is puzzling for a dynasty descended, directly 
or indirectly, from the nomadic Yuezhi confederation and thereby so closely linked to the 
horse-riding traditions of the steppe. That said, trade is largely absent from Sogdian art, so it 
may be that such societies preferred to use art to express only certain aspects of their lives 
and culture.®®® 


Cultural life clearly thrived across the empire under Kushan rule, yet it would seem the 
Kushans themselves did not attempt to impose any single, uniform religion, language or 
artistic style upon their subjects. It could be that they didn’t feel the same need to exert 
cultural hegemony in the way that some of their sedentary neighbours did. Perhaps the 
Kushans considered their own cultural practices inferior and unworthy of imposition. That 
evidence which we do have suggests otherwise. Rather, it indicates that the Kushans 
embraced the mix of customs they inherited and encountered, allowed local traditions to 
continue, and encouraged a broad range of cultural expression. Just as not all Scythians 
were warriors, nor Sogdians traders, so some manifestation of variety amongst Kushan 
culture is to be expected, but the extent of this diversity and the manner in which the 
Kushans incorporated and enhanced outside elements as part of their evolution is 
remarkable.®®'^ No doubt some cultural decisions would have been driven by political 
necessity, and the existence of various local religions, languages and artistic ‘schools’ 
implies local elites also played their part, yet one can only infer that without the Kushans’ 
active involvement in shaping the ideas to be exchanged, and promoting their dissemination. 
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such cultural innovation would neither have been so marked, nor spread so rapidly and so 
far.^^® The Kushans clearly understood how bonds could be forged through the sharing of 
culture and non-commercial interests as much as they could be achieved through the 
exchange of commodities and commercial goods. Indeed, it would appear that not only did 
the Kushans’ cultural flexibility dovetail well with their political pragmatism, it actually did 
much to facilitate, strengthen and consolidate their achievements. Moreover, the two-way 
nature of these exchanges demonstrates the Kushans’ understanding that the greatest 
success was to be had from mutually-beneficent relationships with others, through 
absorption as well as influence. 

What is also striking under the Kushans is how various aspects of cultural life seemingly 
worked in tandem to produce a whole greater still than the sum of its parts, with language, 
religion and art regularly, and repeatedly, combining to push the boundaries, then draw on 
this cross-fertilisation to consolidate advances.^^® For example, monks and priests of every 
persuasion were routinely concerned with the secular teaching of medicine, music, grammar 
and astronomy, allowing this medley of learning to advance hand in hand with their 
theology.^^^ Similarly, Kushan rulers themselves demonstrated an ability to interweave 
cultural elements back into the political sphere and thereby build a polity of increased 
strength and stability, such as their decision to employ multiple languages across coinage 
during the early stages of empire building, then switch to a single, exclusive language 
(Bactrian) to promote and reflect a sense of political unification, once the empire was 
established. 

Perhaps the stand-out feature of the Kushans’ relationship with their surrounding cultural 
world was their role in the emergence of Buddhism as a ‘world religion’.^®® In many ways, the 
symbiotic relationship which the Kushans manufactured between commercial and spiritual 
interests in this sphere was key to the success of a religion previously localised. This is 
poignantly symbolised by both the decision of monks to utilise the ancient trade routes as 
physical paths to spread their message, and that of merchants to offer material thanks at the 
Buddhist temple after market. That Buddhist pilgrims to northern India would continue to 
follow routes through what had once been Kushan heartlands long after the emergence of 
quicker alternatives further highlights the impact the Kushans had on the Buddhist world. 

If art and culture give a visual dimension to the abstract terms of politics and society under 
the Kushans, so too in many ways do they give material form to the Kushans’ impact on the 
Silk Roads as a whole.^^® Just as non-commercial exchanges were as integral as economic 
transactions to the strength of the Silk Roads, so Kushan culture often left a greater imprint 
on the network than their trading exploits, with numerous elements detectable long after the 
dynasty’s economic and political demise.Perhaps this is to be expected, since it is 
increasingly clear that the Kushans grasped more than any of their contemporaries how true 
‘exchange’ involved ideas and knowledge flowing alongside physical goods. Indeed, this was 
the sort of understanding which enabled the Silk Roads to evolve from a collection of local 
systems with limited dimensions into a multi-faceted structure capable of harnessing all the 
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societal elements of ancient Asia.^®^ The extent of the Kushans’ overall role may only be 
sketched out in the literary sources, but the artistic and cultural artefacts they left behind act 
as physical signposts, further proof that a combination of archaeological and historical 
research is necessary for fully-considered conclusions to be drawn. 
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Chapter 6: Conclusions 


Through the course of this study, certain positions have presented themselves. Perhaps the 
most important is that which stipulates categorically that for reliable conclusions to be drawn 
during this early period, the entire suite of historical and archaeological evidence needs to 
considered. Observations in the ‘primary’ historical sources are often of critical importance 
but as we have seen they can also prove to be no more than ‘second-hand’ opinion and as 
such potentially misleading. The findings of archaeologists and numismatists though limited 
provide more solid evidence, and through their thorough analysis observations offered in 
historical texts can be corroborated or challenged. Distinct gaps remain, and indeed may 
never be filled, but by combining the research of all these schools a new set of tenable 
positions can at least, and at last, be adopted. 

With this in mind, we can now broach the subject of the Kushans with some confidence. 
Clearly, their empire was about more than gold coins and trade. The society they built up 
and ruled over was complex, with success manifesting itself in many ways. Indeed when 
considering such elements as Gandharan Art and Buddhist teachings, Kushan culture shows 
itself to be as flexible and influential as the Kushan economy. 

Regarding the early Silk Roads, the full body of evidence at our disposal can now be seen to 
be significantly more substantial than perhaps previously thought. While this means scholars 
have more to ponder, it also allows greater detail to be added. As with the Kushans, 
indisputably the Early Silk Roads network incorporated more than merchants and 
marketplaces. It emerged as a fluid, all-enveloping web, where commercial and non¬ 
commercial interests and elements bound themselves together to form a whole so much 
greater than the sum of its parts. Its constituents used every means available to drive 
themselves forward and evolve, and the overall impact on human civilisation was 
unprecedented. 

The range of conclusions to be drawn is extensive, so the most significant have been 
selected into three main groupings. Some of these considerations are new but more 
importantly they have all been tried and tested against the full body of evidence amassed 
thus far. 


Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Devaputrasa Kaisarasa 
‘Of The Great King, The King of Kings, The Son of God, Caesar’^®^ 

Through its echoes of India, China, Persia and Rome, this famous inscription of Kanishka II 
at Ara (ca. 230-240CE) epitomizes the flexible and syncretic approach of the Kushans as 
rulers, and the universal, all-embracing nature of their empire as a whole. Yet this single line 
is also uniquely Kushan, and in many ways it was this remarkable combination which 
underpinned the success and unprecedented achievements of the Kushan Era. 


Ara Inscription Ep. Ind. 14 130ff 
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From the Oxus to the Ganges, the Indus to the Tarim, the Kushans managed to channel the 
potential strengths of Central Asia and overcome the region’s inherent weaknesses. In doing 
so, they created a matrix of thriving trade platforms, whilst at the same time enriching a 
broad canvas of cultural spheres. Moreover, the Kushans’ active involvement in the 
production and crafting of the goods, traditions and ideas to be exchanged, rather than 
simply in the facilitation of their transaction, meant that boundaries in each of these domains 
were pushed and pulled that little bit further. It also afforded the greatest Kushan rulers, such 
as Kanishka I, achievements which would eclipse so much that had gone before. For 
opportunity to be fully maximised, a distinct or different approach is often necessary, and the 
Kushans displayed an awareness of their surroundings which separated them from their 
predecessors and their peers, and allowed them to profit rather than be weighed down by 
the region’s ‘otherness’.^®^ Such appreciation enabled them to build up a heterogeneous 
empire, based on two-way tolerance and exchange, and fashion a unique, hybrid culture. 
Coupled with the seemingly unrestricted movement of merchandise and peoples, the result 
was an extraordinary co-mingling of economic and cultural dynamism. 

Perhaps the aspect to stand out most is the Kushans’ involvement in the numerous religion 
practised across the region, particularly Buddhism. Indeed, the development and diffusion of 
religious beliefs, and their accompanying artistic styles, is as much an indicator of the 
Kushans ‘wealth’ and ‘success’ as the luxuries unearthed at Begram or Balkh. So much so, it 
no longer seems hyperbole to say that the Kushans had an impact on the spread of these 
religions greater than any until the advent of printing press.^®'^ Certainly, the notion proposed 
by some earlier commentators, that the Kushan Era somehow constituted a cultural and 
political ‘Dark Age’, could not seem wider of the mark.^®^ 

The Kushan Empire may not have equalled the hegemony of its Roman counterpart or been 
as ethnically united as Flan dynasty China, but it was most definitely comparable in terms of 
size, impact and influence. By turning the heterogeneity of their empire to their advantage, 
the Kushans were able to embrace opportunities on every side, and overcome the numerous 
geographical and environmental challenges which had defeated so many of their 
predecessors. Most importantly, the Kushans took advantage of their position on the triangle 
linking the Iranian, Central Asian steppe and Indian worlds, and added a critical fourth 
dimension: the Sino-Mongolian. It was this final extension which would have such a major 
impact on the emerging Silk Roads. 


‘If there had been no Kushan Empire, perhaps 
there would have been no Silk Roads’ - Craig Benjamin®®® 

Progress towards trans-continental trade and exchange was clearly in motion long before 
the emergence of any ‘Silk Roads’. Material evidence confirms that a medley of such 
exchanges, non-commercial as well as commercial, were taking place from at least the 
Bronze Age, sometimes over large distances. Yet prior to our period, there is little reliable 
evidence that any of the various links in what would become the Silk Roads chain were 
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sufficiently integrated to enable more than a limited set of transactions, the majority of which 
remained economic. Certainly, few findings point to a smooth series of exchange 
mechanisms spanning the length or breadth of Asia in mutually beneficial harmony. 

What changed with the emergence of the Silk Roads, something that became a fundamental 
feature of the network in full flight, was the manner in which commerce and culture combined 
to ever greater effect, such synthesis seemingly accelerating the process exponentially. 
Early on the power of trade was often necessary to force an opening, provide the impetus for 
expansion and create the value necessary to entice critical investment of time and 
resources. However, the next stage in development, that which gave the network its 
unprecedented reach, witnessed the rapidly increasing role of other, non-commercial, traffic. 
It was this second wave which brought together a myriad of component strands, from the 
arts, to religion, to technology and back to trade, combined them in such a way as to be of 
benefit of all, and gave the Silk Roads their true value. In terms of revenues generated, the 
‘international’ market created during the early years of the emerging Silk Roads may have 
been no greater than the ‘internal’ markets of the Roman Empire or Han China, but its 
broader worth would ultimately eclipse both.^®^ 

Prior to this period, in terms of geography. Central Asia’s looming topography had cleaved 
the continent in two, the blue of lapis lazuli to the west, and the green and white of jade to 
the east.^®® Yet the theory of the Silk Roads being designed as a ‘bridge’ to cross this divide 
and in doing so bring East to West must be rejected. Despite all its inhospitable terrain. 
Central Asia was never a ‘gap’. Rather during this early period the peoples and lands of the 
region transformed themselves into a hub for the emerging network, a web which would 
ultimately stretch the length and breadth of Eurasia. Within this matrix land routes and ‘sea 
roads’ combined to complement, not to rival each other’s strengths. 

The Silk Roads that emerged during this period were clearly complex, with many 
stakeholders spread over wide distances. Unsurprisingly, therefore, the manner in which 
individual exchanges were transacted was equally unpredictable. Reliable evidence 
regarding the precise interaction between one societal group and the next remains 
frustratingly absent, but the material findings unearthed so far do point to a number of 
peoples during this period being highly successful at those roles they did adopt, whether 
merchant, facilitator, sponsor or regulator. Long distance caravans seemingly remained rare, 
with participants still sticking to their ‘patch’, but with advent and expansion of new empires, 
these ‘patches’ became increasingly extensive. 

When analysing the protagonists of this new wave, it is tempting to hinge the Silk Roads’ 
evolution around personal endeavours, such as those of Zhang Qian, or pivotal moments, 
such as the defeat and subsequent migrations of the Yuezhi tribes. But the Silk Roads were 
too massive an achievement, too all-embracing in their reach to be borne on such individual 
‘shoulders’. That any society during this period fully understood this can never, of course, be 
known, yet in terms of the network depending on the cultivation of a plethora of constituent 
parts for maximum advantage to be taken, certain participants do stand out. Han China, 
Parthia and Rome must be acknowledged as critical playmakers, and the peoples of Central 
Asia, the ‘barbarians’ and ‘outsiders’ so regularly dismissed or overlooked in conventional 
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studies, ranked alongside them.^®® Of this last group, the greatest plaudits belong to the 
Kushans. As we have seen, this grouping began from a position of potential advantage 
along the Silk Roads, with their core territory straddling the east-west/north-south routes of 
numerous earlier Eurasian trade and exchange systems, but their success was by no means 
expected, let alone certain. In the parlance of the murder mystery, the Kushans may have 
had the means, the motive and the opportunity but their accomplishments should not carry 
less weight because of that. Indeed, the cultural and economic watermark left by this 
remarkable Central Asian society is indelible. It is not too great a leap to suggest that the 
Kushans were to the early Silk Roads what the Sogdians were to the Second Silk Road Era, 
or that the Kushans paved the way and opened up opportunities which the Sogdians 
subsequently seized upon. 

In many ways, the significance of the Kushans’ role in the emergence of the Silk Roads can 
be measured by the repercussions of their demise. Certainly the steady disintegration of 
their empire from the middle of the third century CE severely impacted the entire Silk Roads 
network, and went on to do so in the short, medium and long-term. Some sections, such as 
those controlled by the Sassanian and Gupta dynasties, managed to adapt and continue in 
their own localised way, but the ‘whole’ became disjointed. In a large part this was because 
groups such as the Kidarites and Hephthalites, at the heart of the continent during this next 
period, were unable to replicate the unique conditions the Kushans had created: political 
stability, cultural prosperity and economic success. A number of links in the chain, including 
the ‘southern road’ around the Taklamakan Desert, perished altogether. Whilst changes in 
climate were a constant factor, the decline of such routes (some never to recover) bears 
testament to the shadow cast by the Kushans’ fall. In terms of Benjamin’s assessment, 
perhaps the ‘perhaps’ is no longer required. 


‘The Golden Age of ancient Central Asia’ - Janos Harmatta^^° 

During its emergence phase, the Silk Roads network clearly witnessed a significant shift, 
and a movement towards a complete ‘world system’.^^^ No doubt a range of exchange 
mechanisms pre-existed across a whole range of economic, political and cultural spheres, 
but it was during this emergence period that transactions took place at a noticeably higher 
frequency, and on a much grander scale. In contrast to earlier ‘core and periphery’ exchange 
models, based primarily on trade, the Silk Roads broke ground as a multi-dimensional, trans¬ 
continental web, cutting across ‘edges’ the length and breadth of Asia, and impacting on 
‘civilisation’ through the whole of Afro-Eurasia. 

Although it is difficult to pigeonhole the evolution of such a vast and multi-faceted 
conglomeration into ‘eras’, the overarching evidence, both historical and archaeological, 
points to the emergence of the early Silk Roads as being a quantitative and qualitative ‘step 
change’. Certainly, the manner in which individual components within the network combined 
together to form a unified whole and flourish beyond previous levels, by whichever scale of 
measurement, would appear to be more than simply another rung on the ladder. This was 
not simply a case of commerce and culture evolving out of the Ancient World and into the 
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early Medieval. Indeed, in the context of ‘Big History’ analyses, the emergence of the Silk 
Roads can be considered on a par with other seismic ‘gear changes’, such as the adoption 
of organised agricultural practices 10,000 years ago.^^^ In terms of ‘complex connectivity’, it 
even has the markings of the birth of globalization.From the Bronze Age onwards the 
primary ‘band’ for long-distance contact and exchange had been slowly drifting southwards, 
out from amongst the forests of northern Russia, through the great swathes of the Eurasian 
Steppe, and down to a lower, more central ‘belt’. It is this final stage which fully merits the 
title ‘First Silk Roads Era’, a period when systems of exchange surpassed everything that 
had gone before and, crucially, all that would immediately follow.^^'* 

A final task therefore emerges: that of chronological parameters. As already demonstrated, 
attempts to pinpoint specific ‘beginning’ points and ‘end’ dates remain to a certain extent 
disingenuous. Nevertheless, there is merit in establishing boundaries. Conventional 
accounts held that the founding of Han Dynasty China and the fall of the Antonines in Rome 
formed compelling bookends, but the historical and archaeological evidence presented thus 
far points elsewhere. Indeed, in terms of reliable material findings, there is little to suggest 
full-scale Silk Roads operations before the dawn of the Common Era. Instead, what findings 
there are point to a ‘peak’ of activity occurring from the middle of the first century CE, 
through the second, and into early parts of the third, dates which correlate almost precisely 
to the reigns of the most successful Kushan rulers. 

This early Silk Roads peak is rightly seen as the highlight of the network’s ‘First Era’, a 
period when cultural and commercial exchanges became inextricably linked. As they flowed 
across the continent, elements from one section would morph and adapt into another, 
displaying a flexibility that was the hallmark of the Kushans. 
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Appendix A: The Kushan Era - Chronology and Royal Genealogy 

‘We can speak of a Kushan period of the first to the fourth centuries AD with far less 
confidence, chiefly because our information is still badly dispersed. 

For much of the twentieth century, scholars such as Rosenfield were reluctant to commit to a 
number of particular dates when outlining the chronology of the Kushans. The lack of 
literature from the Kushans themselves meant that even after thorough cross-referencing 
with markers provided in primary sources from contiguous states, assessments were little 
more assured than those of pioneers in the field, such as Prinsep and Wilson.^^® Some 
positions had been agreed upon, whereby the dynasty as a whole could be subdivided into 
the three parts (the Early Kushans, the Great Kushans, and the Later Kushans), but doubts 
still remained as to the identity of certain kings, and the possible order in which they reigned. 

Today, however, most Central Asian scholars are in agreement that the period from roughly 
the beginning of the Common Era to the latter part of the fourth century CE can be referred 
to as the ‘Kushan Era’. Indeed, the discovery of key inscriptions has done much to clarify the 
span of the era as a whole and the precise chronology within it.^^^ For example, the 
inscription carved into stone at Kafir's Castle in Rabatak gives the name of King Kanishka 
and, of utmost significance, proceeds to detail the genealogy of his royal lineage: Kujula 
Kadphises (great grandfather); Vima Takto (grandfather); and Vima Kadphises (father). 

Recent numismatic discoveries have also assisted greatly. Previously, disagreements had 
been commonplace regarding the dating of numerous coins, particularly those issued under 
Kanishka and ‘Soter Megas’. For instance, many of the coins minted under Kanishka are 
engraved with a potentially misleading dating system ostensibly referring to the beginning of 
the ‘Kushan Era’, while for many years the identity of the ruler ‘Soter Megas’ was far from 
clear. Flowever, there is now general consensus that Kanishka’s rule marked the beginning 
of the ‘Great Kushans’ epoch, rather than the beginning of the Kushan Era itself, and that 
‘Soter Megas’ can be reliably identified as Vima Takto. 

For the purposes of this paper, the following list of Kushan rulers, together with their 
approximate dates, is constructed around Falk’s date of 127 CE for the beginning of 
Kanishka’s reign.^®° Disagreement occasionally resurfaces, as research on these issues is 
an ongoing process and constantly under review.^®^ 
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The Early Kushans^^^ 


Kujula Kadphises: 

ca. 50-90CE 

Vima Taktu (aka 'Soter Megas') 

ca. 90-113CE 

Vima Kadphises 

ca. 113-127CE 



The Great Kushans 


Kanishka 1 

ca 127-151 CE 

Huvishka 

ca. 151-190CE 

Vasudeva 1 

ca. 190-230CE 



The Later Kushans 


Kanishka II 

ca. 230-247 

Vasishka 

ca. 247-267 

Kanishka III 

ca. 267-270 

Vasudeva II 

ca. 267-300 

Mahi 

ca. 300-305 

Shaka 

ca. 305-335 

Kipunadha 

ca. 335-350 


This table is based on that drawn up in Jongeward 2020 
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The Nomadic Element in the Kushan Empire 
(ist-3rd Century AD) 


Frantz Grenet* 


1. THE ORIGINS 

Between the mid-second and the mid-first century BC, all the Greek 
possessions in Central Asia, from Sogdiana in the north to the Indus valley 
in the south, were gradually overrun by nomadic people who, according to 
a vague statement by the Greek geographer Strabon (11.8.2), “had set forth 
from the territories beyond the laxartes,” today the Syr-darya. In the first half 
of the first century AD these various peoples came under the domination of 
one of them in particular, the Yuezhi, who were by origin the easternmost 
of them all, their homeland being in Kansu. The dynasty of the Kushans, 
the leading clan of the Yuezhi, unified southern Central Asia with the north 
of India (fig. 1), and for nearly two centuries they appear to have imposed a 
uniform state apparatus over this whole expanse of territory. This apparatus 
had manifold aspects, many of which were in large part inherited from 
the Greeks. I mention only some of them: an imperial coinage spreading 
the same political and religious message everywhere; the transmission of 
supreme power from father to son, with minor accidents, for six generations, 
from Kujula Kadphises to Vima Takhtu, then Vima Kadphises, Kanishka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva; a state chancery using two languages, Bactrian 
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Figure 1. Map of the Kushan empire (F. Ory). 


written in the Greek script and Gandhari written in Kharoshthi, but also 
formulae transmitted from the Achaemenians; the use of the Macedonian 
calendar in official documents; and a network of imperial temples dedicated 
to the divine protectors of the dynasty, where statues of the royal ancestors 
were also erected.' In surveying these facts, the question naturally arises of 
what—if anything—the Kushan empire had retained of its nomadic past. 

It is important to remember that the nomadic invaders of the Greek 
kingdoms had come from very diverse horizons, though Greek and Latin 
authors tended to group all of them under the name “Scythians,” which by 
then had become a generic term for all nomads of the European and Asiatic 
steppes, and which medieval authors still applied on occasion to Turkish 
people. According to the Chinese Hanshu^ the first wave of invaders had 
been Sai (in Ancient Chinese *Sak, i.e., Sakas, the term Scythians used 
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for themselves in their Iranian language), expelled from their pastures 
in Semirechie, today northern Kirghizistan and southeast Kazakhstan. 
According to the same source, their king “moved a considerable distance 
to the south.” It is tempting to relate this scanty textual evidence to two 
remarkable epigraphic discoveries, namely, two undeciphered inscriptions in 
a runic script. One specimen was on a silver cup found in the royal kurgan 
of Issyk in Semirechie, dating from the third or second century BC; the other 
on a silver ingot melted and inscribed, no doubt by some administrative 
authority, during the first nomadic occupation of the Greek city of Ai 
Khanum in eastern Bactria, shortly after 145 BC.^ These unique documents 
seem to bear witness to a rudimentary Saka bureaucracy migrating 
southwards with its king, and should serve as a warning not to automatically 
draw a distinction between the nomad way of life and the ability to deploy an 
administration. 

Other invaders mentioned in classical sources include other “Saka” 
groups, such as the Sacaraucae who appear to have moved from the 
opposite direction: in fact the material found in graves attributed to them by 
archaeologists relates them rather to the Uralian and Pontic regions. During 
the first century BC, according to a cryptic statement in Pompeius Trogus,"* 
hegemony in the Bactrian region seems to have passed temporarily to 
another Scythian people, the Asii (Iranian plural form Asiani), whose name 
survives today (in another plural form) in that of the Caucasian Ossetes. 
Some archaeologists are inclined to recognize them, or the postulated “proto- 
Alans” related to them, as the first bearers of the so-called polychromic style 
attested to on jewels found in rich princely tombs in an area stretching from 
the Altai to Bactria and the Don, therefore documenting a principal east-west 
migration route with offshoots to the south.^ The immensely rich royal graves 
found at Tillia-tepe to the west of Bactra can be dated to around the mid-first 
century AD and have been tentatively attributed to one of their royal clans.'’ 
The most recent publications,^ however, insist on the impossibility of defining 
an ethnos, arguing that there is a deliberate eclecticism in the choice of regalia 
and ritual practices, which find analogues in a wide range of traditions: Altaic 
Saka (the ultimate origin of the Asii, according to the “Alanic” hypothesis), 
Xiongnu (in particular, the women murdered and buried around the man, 
and the horse skull and small leg bones deposited over the wooden coffin), 
Yuezhi (possibly the origin of the main “queen”), Indo-Parthian (notably the 
torque worn by the king, identical with that worn by the Indo-Parthian king 
Gondophares), and Greco-Bactrian (source of the all-pervasive Hellenistic 
iconography). 
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Figure 2. Tillia-tepe, gold plate: river-god (courtesy of Musee Guimet, as are the other 
images of Tilha-tepe objects reproduced here). 


The elaborate iconography displayed by the ornaments manifests a 
complex mixture of motifs belonging to the Scythian past (e.g., the ancestral 
river-god pictured in fig. 2), which local jewelers mixed with Hellenistic 
elements, often reinterpreted (Aphrodite, Athena, Dionysus, and Ariadne). A 
few images even lend themselves to distant comparisons with the Zoroastrian 
pantheon: a goddess holding two fish by their tails might hint at Anahita 
or her Scythian equivalent Api, embodying the descent of the waters (fig. 
3); a character in Greek armor with the royal diadem (fig. 4), flanked by 
two cosmic trees each resting on an aquatic dragon and topped by a bird, 
can be interpreted as a symbolic image of power (khsathra), modeled on 
the appearance of the Greek rulers of the past. It seems possible to attribute 
to the same group a series of silver coins minted in western Bactria in the 
same period (fig. 5):* they carry Greek legends and, just like on the buckle in 
figure 4, the ruler is shown as a helmeted Greek king; the reverse shows an 
astral symbol over a lion, expHcitly identified as the goddess Nana (Nanaia). 
At Tillia-tepe the ruler wears a necklace with a cameo again showing the 
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Figure 3. TOlia-tepe, gold pendant: goddess of the waters. 



Figure 4. Tilha-tepe, gold buckle: armored king/god. 
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Figure 5. Top left, coin of Sapadbizes (from Rtveladze, Drevnie i rannesrednevekovye 
monety . . . , plate 15); top right, cameo attached to the torque of the Tilha-tepe king; 
bottom left, gold medallion from his belt with an image of Artemis-Nana; bottom 
right, Nana (Nanaia) on a gold coin of Kanishka (Katsumi Tanabe, “Earliest Aspects of 
Kaniska Is Religious Ideology)’ in In the Land of the Gryphons, ed. Antonio Invernizzi 
(Firenze: Le Lettere, 1995), fig. 2:1). 


helmeted Greek ruler, and a gold belt with medallions showing Artemis 
seated on a lion, plausibly a Hellenized version of Nana (on the first coins 
of Kanishka, Nana has the same attributes: chignon, vase, and lion, here as a 
small figure topping a staff).® The choice of the same symbols for coins and 
for the symbolically best-situated ornaments carried to the grave by the king 
can be taken as almost decisive proof of dynastic identity. It seems therefore 
that these nomadic chieftains were able to appeal to diverse symbolic 
vocabularies according to the various audiences to whom their messages were 
directed. 
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Another group, called Yuezhi by the Chinese and Tokharians by Western 
authors, were destined for a more brilliant future. According to Chinese 
sources, the Kushans were originally a clan from the Yuezhi people who had 
migrated westwards after they had been repeatedly defeated by the Xiongnu 
between 208 and 160 BC. In the beginning of the first century AD, when 
they eventually emerged as a distinct political power in eastern Bactria, 
they already had a long and complex history behind them. The fact that, 
according to the Chinese, they originated from Kansu, on the northwest 
border of China, and that the name “Tokharian” was subsequently applied to 
the Indo-European but non-Iranian language of Turfan and Kucha, has led 
some scholars to assume that the Yuezhi originally spoke this language rather 
than an Iranian Saka one.'° But attempts to identify traces of it in the Kushan 
aristocratic onomastics have not proved convincing: it is more likely that the 
words which form the basis of this hypothesis, in particular the hypocoristic 
sufhx -esk found in the names of several Kushan kings, belong to the Saka 
stock.'^ 

The first installation of the Yuezhi to the north of the Oxus, in the valleys 
of southeast Sogdiana and east Bactria where they had moved through 
Ferghana, is attested to by the Chinese envoy Zhang Qian who met them 
in 128 BC. Even as early as this they had the capacity to launch long-range 
forays into the west, the Parthian king Artabanus I being reported to have 
perished at their hand in 124/123 (Pompeius Trogus apud Justin 42.2.2); 
but until they started their expansion proper, one and a half centuries later, 
they seem to have kept their main bases in the grazing grounds between 
the Oxus river and the Hisar mountains. The indications transmitted in the 
Chinese Hanshu are precise enough to locate each of the five Yuezhi clans 
in one particular valley (fig. 6).'^ Limited as they were, these pastures were 
rich enough to maintain a permanent force of one to two hundred thousand 
mounted archers, as mentioned in the Hanshu. At the same time, the five 
yabghus, the Yuezhi clanic rulers, maintained contact with their homeland 
in Kansu and, through it, dispatched embassies to the Chinese court, as 
recently proven by wooden documents unearthed in Dunhuang. The later 
Kushan emperors would not forget their geographical origins either: some of 
their military attempts would be directed towards Kucha and, presumably, 
southern Xinjiang where later records from the kingdom of Shanshan reveal 
the administrative legacy of the Kushan empire. 
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11. NOMADIC GROUPS WITHIN THE EMPIRE 

As early as the first century BC, some of the yabghus had expanded their 
respective territories to the southern bank of the Oxus. Eventually, Kujula 
Kadphises, yabghu of the Kushan clan, whose reign probably extended from 
the 40s to the 80s, subjugated the other clans while pushing his conquests 
into Kapisa, the Kabul region, and eventually to Gandhara where he replaced 
the former Indo-Parthian dynasty whose connections were principally with 
the Arsacids of Iran. His coins, as well as those of his first successors, show 
strong Indian cultural influence, with no depiction of Iranian gods but, on the 
contrary, proclamations of devotion to Siva, with attempts to depict him as an 
adaptation of Heracles.'^ 

It was Kujula’s great-grandson Kanishka (c. 127-53) who completed the 
conquest of the Ganges plain, and stabilized the imperial construction by 
imposing some decisive cultural choices; the latter are set out in the inscription 
commemorating the foundation of a major temple at Rabatak in Bactria.^"' 
From this inscription we know that in 128, the first year of his era, he decided 
to abandon the Greek language for official use and to replace it with the “Aryan” 
language, which in this case designates Bactrian, the local Iranian language 
transcribed through the Greek alphabet. To be sure, another language—which 
until now has remained undeciphered—had been used in official inscriptions 
during a previous reign and continued to be used sporadically; the script 
appears to be adapted (with additional signs taken from Kharoshthi) from the 
runic script we have previously encountered in a “Saka” context, and therefore 
it might well transcribe the ancestral language of the Kushans.'^ Be this as 
it may, this is not the language Kanishka chose for his imperial needs. At 
exactly the same time, all gods depicted on his coins came to be identified by 
inscriptions as Iranian gods, though in fact the images of most of them were 
copied from Greek or Hindu deities. Therefore, at the stage when the empire 
reached its peak, it would seem that the links with the distant nomadic past 
were severed and that the conscious cultural self-identification was rather 
with the sedentary traditions of Bactria, the first country where the Kushans 
had settled. The Kushans also assumed the role of defenders of Bactria 
against invasion by more northern nomads, considerably reinforcing the 
defense system of the “Iron Gates” the Greeks had erected in the mountains 
bordering Sogdiana,''* which during the Kushan period was controlled by an 
independent confederation based in the Syr-darya region and the northern 
steppes; it was known under the name Kangju in Chinese sources. 
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Figure 6. Location of the five yabghus of the Yuezhi (Grenet, “NouveUes donnte”)- 


Though such a picture of a “Bactrianization” of the Kushan power is 
probably true in broad outline, certain facts provide indisputable evidence 
that Kushan society and culture retained a nomadic component, albeit that 
the relative importance of this component is difficult to assess. 

The scanty written sources we have about the Kushan empire in the 
period after it became properly established do not mention nomads, but it 
seems clear that there were nomadic groups within the Kushan territory Such 
groups had in fact existed in the mountain regions since the Achaemenian 
and even pre-Achaemenian periods. The Avesta, the sacred book of the 
Zoroastrians, in a section probably composed in the sixth century BC, 
appears to allude to a seasonal migration from the mountains of Waziristan to 
the Tarnak vaUey south of Ghazni, a pattern which was still exactly followed 
in the twentieth century by Pashtun nomads belonging to the Ghilzai 
confederation.'^ Pastoral nomadism also certainly existed in the Hindukush 
mountains. The modern Pashtun language is classified as belonging to the 
“Saka” group of eastern Iranian languages, and it has been suggested that it 
was introduced at the time of the Saka invasions.'* Incidentally, the earliest 
written mention of “Afghans,” one of the self-denominations of the Pashtuns, 
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Figure 7. Bishkent cemetery, various types of graves (Litvinskii, Kul’ty i ritualy, fig. 29). 


was recently discovered in the Bactrian archive of the kingdom of Rob north 
of Bamiyan, in a document dating from the mid-fifth century: here some 
“Afghans” are mentioned as having stolen horses.^* The Bactrian inscription 
commemorating the restoration of the great dynastic temple at Surkh Kotal, 
close to this area, under the Kushan emperor Huvishka, mentions a period of 
troubles when the sanctuary was deserted because of “fear of the enemies.”^® 
It seems possible that these “enemies” were nomads of the Hindukush who 
at that time had been able to threaten the main road between Bactria and 
Kapisa. 

All this being said, there is only one sector of the Kushan empire 
where nomadic presence has been subjected to systematic archaeological 
investigation. This sector is the so-caUed Bishkent valley, in fact a plain once 
occupied by a lake fed by many springs. This “vaUey” belongs to one of the 
areas initially occupied by the Yuezhi clans, probably the one called “Bubak” 
in the Hanshu, just to the west of the area which was first occupied by the 
Kushan clan (see fig. 6). In this restricted space, roughly thirty kilometers 
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by six, about 1,300 kurgans (stone cairns typical of nomadic graves) 
are documented, and among them more than 500 have been excavated 
(fig. 7).^^ With the exception of a few supposedly aristocratic graves which 
were entirely pillaged in antiquity, the tombs are quite uniform in their 
structure and in the modest material they contained: weapons (swords, 
daggers, arrows), rings, earrings, beads (some imported from the Roman 
empire), and wheel-turned pottery obtained from the local sedentary people. 
Apparently not all the men buried here were warriors, and those who were 
had served in the common ranks of the Yuezhi cavalry. Neither the material 
culture nor the physical parameters of the skeletons allow for precise ethnic 
identification, and in fact analogies point to various directions in the northern 
steppes. The artificial skull deformation typical of royal Kushan portraits, 
with a high and flat forehead and occiput, is observed with only some of 
the skeletons. Some others have Mongoloid features, a characteristic which, 
contrary to a widespread opinion, does not apply to the Yuezhi aristocratic 
type as depicted in the iconography. One can deduce that the Yuezhi yabghus 
commanded troops who only partly belonged to their own ethnic group. 

There has been considerable discussion about the chronology of these 
graves. Their first excavator, Anatolii Mandel’shtam, dated them from between 
the period of the first invasions in the last decades of the second century BC 
and the early first century AD, thus before the emergence of the Kushan state. 
In fact he considered that this nomadic population had migrated to the south 
in the wake of the conquests, and consequently entitled his first book Nomads 
on the Way to India. Subsequently Boris Litvinskii and Aleksandr Sedov 
resumed the excavations and proposed a considerably later chronology, from 
the first to the fourth century AD. According to them, the arrival of these 
populations was not directly connected with the invasions, but was rather 
a consequence of the favorable conditions the area offered to the pastoral 
way of life. Their argument rests on debatable principles, in particular a late 
numismatic chronology which is no longer accepted,^^ but one can agree that 
this nomadic component was less transitory than Mandel’shtam had assumed, 
and that at some stage it coexisted with a sedentary population settled in 
villages built on the same plain. A final date as late as the second century AD 
seems indeed possible for the necropolis itself, while some isolated tombs 
actually belong to the second wave of nomadic invasions which overran 
Bactria in the fourth century. 
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Figure 8. Left, gold coin of Kanishka I; right, gold coin of Vasudeva (courtesy of O. 
Bopearachchi). 


III. NOMADIC SYMBOLS IN KUSHAN ART 

At the very top of the social structure, there are indications that the Kushan 
rulers and their entourage did not reject their nomadic background.^^ On 
official portraits (fig. 8) they wear heavy caftans and felt boots, adapted to the 
steppe cHmate but not at all to the Indian one, and only under Huvishka was 
this ancestral fashion replaced by a scale armor belonging to the real military 
equipment in Bactria and India. 

Symbolic elements stemming from the past can certainly be observed 
in several pieces of visual propaganda commissioned at different periods by 
Kushan kings or aristocrats. One notable such piece is the cycle of clay reliefs 
which adorned a building at Khalchayan, again in the zone initially occupied 
by the Yuezhi. It is not clear whether this building was a temple or just a 
ceremonial pavilion. The reliefs have come down to us in a fragmentary state 
and all reconstructions so far proposed (including those reproduced here) 
are very hypothetical, but obviously its decoration as a whole was intended to 
celebrate the Kushan royal family at an early stage of the dynasty. Two scenes 
are static and show portrait groups of the royal clan (fig. 9), which includes an 
Arsacid king (top scene, fourth character from the left). I tentatively proposed 
to identify him as Vardanes I, who is said to have taken refuge “in the plains 
of the Bactrians” in 46 AD (Tacitus Annals 11.8-10).^^ A third scene shows a 
cavalcade (fig. 10) involving Yuezhi archers with the same features and skull 
deformation as the Kushan family, and who ride without armor; they are 
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Figure 9. Khalchayan, reconstruction of central and right scenes (Pugachenkova, 
Skul’ptura Khalchaiana, 51, 61). 



Figure 10. Khalchayan, reconstruction of left scene (Pugachenkova, SkuVptura 
Khalchaiana, 71). 


accompanied by heavily armored riders (cataphractarians), whose bearded 
faces belong to a more classical Scythian type. These two groups have been 
variously interpreted either as victoriously returning together,or as being 
engaged in battle against each other.^'’ In any case the symbols of victory were 
taken from various sources: Nike and Athena belong to the Greek sphere, and 
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Figure 11. Left, Orlat bone plaque, with detail of the severed head hanging from the 
horse trappings (drawing by F. Ory); bottom right, hanging head at Khalchayan (from 
Drevnosti Juzhnogo Uzbekistana, ed. Galina A. Pugachenkova (Aliso Viejo, CA: Soka 
University Press, 1991), fig. 218); top right, detail of a stone relief from the Taman 
peninsula (courtesy of Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow). 


the goddess standing in a chariot is probably one of the Iranian protectresses 
of royalty. At the same time, a severed head most probably hanging from the 
trappings of a horse^^ finds close parallels in the war customs of nomads (fig. 
11). One might refer in particular to a battle scene in a fourth century BC 
stone relief from the Taman peninsula (on the Black Sea) showing Scythians 
or Thracians in battle. Closer to our sphere is a scene engraved on a bone 
plaque found in a nomadic grave at Orlat near Samarkand, dating from 
the first or the second century AD,^® and therefore contemporary with the 
Khalchayan reliefs or slightly later, but belonging to the Kangju, the northern 
enemies of the Kushans: one notices that the fighters use several weapons 
in turn, until they eventually fight on foot. Exactly the same idea, often 
met in epic tales from the steppe, is expressed by a bronze phalera found 
near Peshawar (now in a private collection in London; fig. 13):^® the two 
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Figure 12. Takht-i Sangin, ivory plaque {Oxus. 2000 Jahre Kunst am Oxus-Fluss in 
Mittelasien (Zurich; Museum Rietberg, 1989), no. 22). 



Figure 13. Bronze phalera from the Peshawar region (courtesy of O. Bopearachchi). 
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Figure 14. Painting on cotton cloth, Bactria (courtesy of B. Marshak); bottom left, detaO 
of king’s face, bow, and quiver. 


protagonists are on foot and fight with swords, but the horses they have left 
behind and the seemingly empty quivers attached in front of their bowcases 
show that they first tried to shoot each other from a distance.^” Judging from 
their features the fighters are obviously Yuezhi, but the palm tree indicates 
that the real or epic episode this object illustrates took place during or after 
the conquests in India. 

Another expression of power which the nomad chieftains shared with 
Iranian monarchs was the hunt, which is vividly depicted on an ivory plaque 
found among votive objects stored in the temple of the god Oxus at Takht-i 
Sangin (fig. 12).®* Here again the Yuezhi features and hairstyle are clearly 
indicated. Notice that one hunter shoots to the rear, a technique the Yuezhi 
shared with the Parthians. 

The symbols inherited from the nomadic past are still present in a 
much later period, on a painting on cotton cloth showing King Huvishka (c. 
153-91) (fig. 14). This painting, reportedly found in southern Xinjiang, is now 
in a private collection in Bangkok; I published an article on it jointly with the 
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late Boris Marshak.^^ The subject matter is almost certainly the investiture 
of the crown prince, though the latter figure, kneeling in front of his father, 
is now missing. The costumes worn by the king and both attendants to the 
right still retain some details of nomadic origin: the felt boots, the golden 
bracteatae sewn on the tunics and on the king’s hooded cap. The archer to 
the right, who obviously personifies the warrior’s estate, has typically Yuezhi 
features, contrary to the plump dish-bearer in front of him who personifies 
the economic function. The symbols of power are indeed very eclectic: the 
winged putto bringing a garland to the king is inherited from the Hellenistic 
period, while the two characters to the left are Zoroastrian priests who are 
emerging from a temple; the taller one is apparently wearing the paddm, the 
ritual mouth-cover. But the essence of the ceremony, if Marshak and I have 
interpreted it rightly from what is left, comes directly from the Scythian 
symbols of royal legitimacy: the king appears to be handing over a bow and a 
quiver, and according to Herodotus’ account of the origins of Scythian royalty 
(4.10) the ability to draw the paternal bow singles out the rightful heir. 


IV ANCESTRAL GODS? 

As I have already mentioned, the pantheon shown on Kushan coins belongs 
almost entirely to the Zoroastrian religion—which was the religion of the 
local population of Bactria at least from the Achaemenian period—though 
the iconographic types were mostly borrowed from Greece and India. A few 
deities, however, have strange names or attributes, and one might consider 
the possibility that they were inherited from the distant nomadic past of the 
Yuezhi. 

Among these deities, two are mentioned by King Kanishka at the 
beginning of the inscription in the Rabatak temple, in a list of those “from 
whom the king has obtained kingship.” Five gods in this list belong to the 
Zoroastrian pantheon, but this is not the case for Muzhdwan and Umma. The 
name “Muzhdwan” is Bactrian and can be interpreted as an epithet meaning 
“gracious,” which is also the meaning of Siva. In fact the image of Muzhdwan 
on rare Kushan coins (fig. 15) appears to hint at some secondary assimilation 
with Siva, as shown by the trident, and possibly the double-headed horse 
which might allude to Siva’s ambivalent character. But on the whole the 
god is portrayed as a Yuezhi rider with a typical Scythian hooded cap, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that Kanishka took this personal protector from 
his own stock of family gods.^^ Terracotta figurines of horsemen with pointed 
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Figure 15. Left, gold coin of Kanishka I showing the god Muzhdwan (Tanabe, “Earliest 
Aspects,” fig. 2.4 ); right, terracotta figure from Saksanokhur, Northeast Bactria, lst-3rd 
c. AD (Oxus, no. 24). 


caps have been found in great numbers on Bactrian sites of this period and 
archaeologists tend to assign them to the same category of rider gods or 
“heroized ancestors.”^^ 

A goddess named Umma is also mentioned in the Rabatak inscription, 
described as welcoming in her presence all the other gods named here. 
Despite the apparent similarity of names she should not be confused with the 
Indian goddess Uma who is shown on some later coins. Her name is in fact 
Iranian and means “highest,” or “supreme.” Among the Scythian goddesses 
known to us from Herodotus, Tahiti might hold this title. Herodotus (4.59) 
identifies her as Hestia, which would be consistent with Umma’s epithet 
ufarr —“radiant,” “glorious.” Tahiti was also called “the Scythian queen” by 
Scythian kings themselves (Herodotus 4.127), and therefore was probably 
held to be the protectress of the king’s hearth fire, which could well explain 
her role as hostess of the other gods in Rabatak. Two different iconographic 
forms of Tahiti have been tentatively identified in Scythian art of the Black 
Sea region: one shows her holding a mirror, the other a drinking horn (fig. 
16).^*^ In both cases she appears in the role of bestower of power. As in the case 
of the rider god, terracottas are known which might well correspond to the 
concept of Umma, as they display the same attributes as her possible Scythian 
counterpart Tahiti: a mirror turned towards the viewer (unlike Aphrodites’ 
mirror),^^ and a drinking horn.^® This last image, again found in one of the 
territories first settled by the Yuezhi, shows strikingly Yuezhi facial features. 
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Figure 16. Top left, gold plaque from the Metipol kurgan; top right, detail of gold 
headdress from the Karagodeuashkh kurgan (both from Schiltz, Les Scythes, figs. 134 
and 138); bottom left, terracotta from Balkh (Jean-Claude Gardin, Ceramiques de 
Bactres, vol. 15 (Paris: Memoires de la DATA, 1957), plate 10:1a); bottom right, terracotta 
from Zartepe near Termez (Gennadi A. Koshelenko, ed., Drevneishie gosudarstva 
Kavkaza i Srednei Azii (Moskva: “Nauka,” 1985), plate 114:17). 


which is one more reason to consider her as representing an ethnic deity. 

The Kushans, then, appear to have consciously assumed their 
responsibihties as statesmen as well as their status as heirs to a long succession 
of imperial powers; however, they certainly retained pride in their nomadic 
ancestry, and at the same time substantial parts of the population, especially 
along the northern frontier, preserved their former way of life and probably 
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some of their ancestral beliefs as well. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Kushan Civilization: A brief overview 


The Kushan or Kushano of the epigraphical and numismatic sources 
of India and Central Asia, and Kuei-shauang of the Chinese sources 
was the name of a tribe which together with other tribes formed a tribal 
confederacy of rather mixed origin. This tribal confederacy is known as 
the Yuch-chih in Chinese sources.^ 


1 The name Kushan occurs in several slightly different forms in various Indian and central 
Asian sources. In Indian Kharoshti inscriptions the name is found as Gushana (Manikiala 
stone inscription of the year and Panjtar stone inscription of the year 122) and Kushana in 
Taxila silver scroll inscription of the year 136. these names are also found in the Kharoshti 
coin legends of Kujula Kadphises P.Gardner ; Coins of the Greek and Scythian Kings of 
Bactria and India in the British Museum, pp. 120, 123 pi. xxv, 1, pl.xxv, 5). In the Central 
Asian Kharosshti inscriptions the name occurs as Kushana ( Kharoshti Inscriptions (kl) , 
No. 5 p.2; No. 136, p. 54; No. 198, p. 77; No. 320, p.l 16; No. 399, p.l43; No. 401, p. 
144; No. 478, p. 172; stein, M.A. Ancient Khotctn (A^ , pp. 386, 393, 396, 398, 405, 411- 
412) and Kurushana ( Kharoshti inscriptions (KI), No. 117, p .46; AK , P. 392). The 
Brahmi inscription found at Mat near Mathura also bears the name Kushana 
{Archaeological survey of India Reports (ASIR), vol. XI, 1911-12, pp. 120ff, pi.53; El, vol 
XXI, p.59; Journal of royal Asiatic Society {JRAS), 1914, p. 370). 

2 The version of the name found in the Chinese texts is “Koei-Choang” ar “Kwei-shwang”. 
{Hou Han Shu, translated by specht, J.A., p. 324; Toung Pov Series II, Vol. VII, 1907, pp. 
193-94; Chien Han Shu {CHS) ch. 96A, p.l4). 

3 There is controversy among the scholars whether or not the Kushans belonged to the 
Yueh-Chih horde. J. Kennedy {JRAS, 1912 p.670) is of the opinion that the Kushans 
belonged to the Turkish race. He seeks confirmation for his assumption from the 
Rajatarangini {Book I, V. 170) which refers to the Turki kings of Gandhara claiming 
Kanishka as their ancestor; and the other members of his family as Turushkas, i.e. Turks. 
He also seeks confirmation for his assumption fro the physical features of the Kushan 
Kings as depicted on coins and various sculptures. It is pertinent to quote J. Kennedy in 
this regard, “the pointed iranium, the salient cheek bones, the large, long and heavy nose, 
the thick beard... and his coins represent him as a powerful built barbarian king, clad in 
loose coat and huge boots which were the common dress of Turkestan. This theory has, 
however, been rejected by the scholars on the grounds that the physical features described 
above are characteristics of so called Homo-alpinus, which is largely represented in the 
population of Chinese Turkestan (stein: serindia p. 1361); and it is also suggested that the 
Turki element is comparatively late. The other major theory regarding the origin of the 
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According to the available records the earliest habitat of the Yuch- 
chih lay to the east of Tun-huang in the modem province of Kansu in 
Chinese Central Asia/ At that time (around 1st millennium B.C) they had 
the same customs as Hsiung-nu (Huns)/ It appears from certain pre-Han 
texts that the Yuch-chi gradually annexed the fertile agriculture zone of 
Ordos plateau and a region between the Kun-lun range (to the south of 
of the Tarim basin) and the Nan-shan. Lou-lan and Po-yang territories in 
the Tsaidam swamp area were also within the Yuch-chih kingdom/ Thus 
by 3rd century B.C. Yuch-chih established a fairly big kingdom. The 
annexation of Ordos was triumph of a nomadic culture over a settled 
agricultural society. They also began to trade in zade, a greatly prized 
commodity.They became so strong that “their archers numbered more 
than a hundred thousand... and treated the Hsiung-nu with contempt.”" 
But ultimately sometime between 174 and 160 B.C, the greater portion of 
them were driven out of their territory by Hsiung-nu.'^ They migrated 
towards the west and became known in history as Ta Yuch chih.'^ 


Kushans is Saka - Iranian origin theory and is propounded by Sten Konow (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indiacarum vol. II pt. I p.Ii). He justifies his conclusion from the fact that 
several terms and designation used by the Kushans find their explanation on an Iranian 
language. 

4 Dabbs. J.A. History of Discovery and Exploration of Chinese Turkestan, p. 234 ( B.N. 
Mul. R and F of K. Civil. p.24 n. 18). 

5 Mukerhee, B.N. Rise and Fall of the Kushan Empire, p.4. 

6 JRAS, 1966, pp. 19 

7 Ibid 

8 Ibid 

9 Watson, B., Records of the Grand Historian of China, Vol. 11, pp. 162, 168. 

10 Wang, Kun - r ang chi-Iin Fu Pieh-chi, Vol. IV, 1959, pp. 1116-1158. 

11 Shih- Chi, ch. 123, p.36; Chien Han Shu, ch. 96A, p. 14b. 

12 Sse-ki, Chap. 110; JCBRAS, 1906, pp. 40-41 

13 Shih - Chi, ch. 123, p. 3b; CHS, ch. 96A, p.l4b. 
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In course of their westward migration, the Yuch chih passed through 
Kucha to the region of Wen-su or Aksu and thence to the country of Sai 
(Sakas) in the vicinity of the Lake Issik-kol.*'* From the Lake Issik-kol 
area the Ta Yuch-chih migrated again and subjugated the north and south 
of Oxus. For our immediate purpose, the subjugation of the south of 
Oxus is important as it comprised the territory called Ta-hsia‘^ which was 
divided among the five his-hou (yabgu).of the tribe called Kuei-shuang 
(Kushan) around 160 B.C and 130 The five hsi-hou, which were 

the five families of Yuch-chih gave their names to five territorial 
divisions of Ta-hsia, namely Hsiu-mi, Shuang-mi, Kuei-shuang, His-tun 
and Tu-mi.’^ 

J. Marquart identifies Hsiu-mi with Wakhan and Shuang-mi with 
Chitral.'* According to B.N. Mukherjee His-tun was in the region of 
Badakhshan and Kuei-shuang (the territory under the Kushans) was 
probably somewhere between Badakhshan and Chitral.*^ Thus according 
to Mukherjee Ta-hsia included Wakhan, Badakhshan, Chitral and 
probably Kaffistan?® He contests Ta-hsia’s identification with Bactria 
proper, though, according to him, it embraced, among others, eastern 
parts of Bactria.^’ It is important to mention that the Yuch-chih are also 

14 C//5,Ch. 61,p.4a 

15 Ibid. 

16 CHS, Ch. 96a, p. 14b; HHS, Ch, 118, p.9a. 

17 Ibid 

18 J. Marquart, “Eranshahr, nach der Geographie des ps. Moses Xerenac’i,” Abhandlung 
ender Koniglichen Gesellschaften Zu Gottigen, phil. Hist. Klasse, ns. Vol. Ill, no. 2, 
1899-1901, p.245. Vide Mukeijee, B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, p. 21, 
n. 45. 

19 ASSIPH, PPl 11-113; East and West, 1969, ns, Vol XIX , p.396. 

20 Mukeijee, B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, p. 11. 

21 Ibid, P.11-12 
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called Tochari in some sources, probably because of the long stay of 
some powerful Yuch-chih groups in Tocher (Tukheristan) and 
consequently their close linguistic, ethnographic and topographical 
association with the region. 

According to Hou Han-Shu around 30-29 B.C the his-hou of Kuei- 
shuang, named Chiu-chu-chuch attacked and destroyed the other four his- 
hou and established himself as their king. The extended kingdom also 
came to be known as Kuei-shuang. Thus the Chinese treatise gives to 
Chiu-chiu-chue the credit of founding the Kushan kingdom.^'* There is 
unanimity among the scholars to identify him with Kujala Kadphises of 
numismatic sources. It is intriguing that while mentioning Kujala’s 
conquest of the other four his-hou, the Hou Han-Shu is silent about his 
relations with the Yuch-Chin authority to the north of Oxus. Perhaps 
either the central authority was already liquidated or it had become too 
weak to match with the rising power of Kuei-shuang under Kujula 
Kadphises. 

After the foundation of the Kushan kingdom around 30-29 B.C, 
Kujala Khadphases embarked upon the policy of building an empire. 
Pursuant to this policy, he, according to the Hou Han-Shu conquered and 
occupied Kabul (Kao-fti),^^ western Bactria (P’uta),^^ Kashmir and 
certain other parts of north-western part of Indian subcontinent 


22 JA, 1933, Vol. CCXXll, PP. 24-25; 1934, Vol. CCXXIV, PP. 35-36; KG, PP 23f. 

23 HHC, Ch, 118, Translated by Specht in JA, 1883, P- 324. 

24 Ibid. 

25 HHS, Ch. 118. P. 9a. 

26 Ibid 
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'^*7 

collectively called Chi-pin. The written sources are also substantiated 
by the numismatic evidence that the Kujala Kadphises after establishing 
his authority over the whole of Ta-hsia, brought under his control Kabul, 
western Bactria, Gandhara, the Taxila region and Kashmir. Perhaps he 
also occupied the Yuch-chi possessions to the north of the Oxus. Thus 
by about 50 A.D Kujala graduated the small Kushan kingdom into an 
empire. 

Having passed away at the age of more than eighty years, Kujala 
was succeeded by his son — Yen-kao— chen of the Chinese sources. He 

29 

was previously identified as Vima Kadphises by the modem scholars. 
However, the recently found Rabtak inscription has opened a new era in 
Kushan studies. The most starling revelation is the identification of a new 
ruler, Vima Tak [to] whose position as successor of Kujala Kadpsises 
and predecessor of Vima Kadphises is clearly indicated.^' To this new 
king (Vima I Tak [to]} are attributed two other inscriptions, a portrait 
sculpture and several coins which were previously associated with the 
king - Vima II Kadphises - identified in this inscription as his son. 

In the light of Rabtak inscription the Indian conquest of Kushans can 
now be attributed to Vima I Tak [to]. Thus during the period of Vima I 


27 CHS, Ch. 96A, P.lOa; HHS, Ch. 118, P.4; ASSIPH, PP. 192-93, N. 25. 

28 Mukherji B.N., op. Cit., P.32 - 36. 

29 HHS,C^. 118,P.9a. 

30 See Appendix I- Raptak Inscription. 

31 Ibid 


32 Williams, Nicholas Sims and Cribb, Joe., ‘A New Bacterian Inscription of Kanishka the 
Great’ in Jownalof the institute of Silk Road, Art and Archaeology, Komakura, Vol. 4th 
1996, p. 97. 
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Tak [to], Kushan empire expanded upto Mathura at the expense of the 
Parthians,^^ 

This is inferred from the inscription which reads as Maharaja 
RaJadhi~raJo Devaputra Kushanaputro Shahi- (vi) mo. occurring in an 
epigraph on the pedestal of the enthroned image of a male found in the 
ruins of a temple founded at Mat, neat Mathura.^'* This sculpture is now 
being attributed to Vima I Tak [to].^^ While the epigraph attests to the 
expansion of the Kushan empire upto Mathura by Vima I Tak [to]^^ the 
Hou Han-Shu also attributes to him the subjugation of Shan-tu (Sindhu) 
the country to the west of the lower Indus. 

According to the Rabtak inscription Vima I Tak [to] was succeeded 
by Vima II Khadphises, He is to be identified with Uvima Kavthisa of 
Khaltse inscription,^* Vima Kadphises was followed by Kanishka I. 
Although the genealogical relationship between the two was not known, 
the Rabtak inscription makes it clear that Vima II Kadphises was father 
of Kanishka 1. 

He [ Kanishka] gave orders to make (them) for these kings; for king 
Kujala Kadphises (his) great grandfethcr, and for king Vima Takto 

(his) grandfather, and for king Vuna Kadphises (his) father, and 

also for himself, king Kanishka.^’ 


33 Mukheiji B.N., op. Cit., P.43-44. 

34 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1911-12, PP. 120, 124,125; Mathura 
inscriptions, p. 135; kg, pp. 56-60,99; n. 104. 

35 Williams Nicholas Sims and Cribb, Joe., op. cit. p. 100. 

36 Ibid., p. 102 

37 HHS, Ch. 118, pp.9a and 9b. 

38 Williams Nicholas Sims and Cribb, Joe., op. cit. p. 100 

39 See Appendix I- Rabtak Inscription. 



The passage leaves no doubt about the genealogical relationship 
between various Kushan kings and refutes the view held by some 
scholars that there were two different Kushan dynasties. The date of 
Kanishka’s accession to power is a subject of great controversy. The 
scholarship in this regard is mainly divided into three groups suggesting 
three different dates namely A.D. 78, 128 and 144. However most of the 
scholars are in favour of 144 A.D The sources allude to further 
expansion of Kushan empire at the hands of Kanishka I. Inscriptions and 
seals referring to him have been found in Allahabad and Banaras. A 
Tibetan work refers to his conquest of Saketa, situated in the locality 
adjoining Ayodhya.'*’ This is also supported by Hou- Han-Shu^^ He is 
also considered to have invaded Patliaputra.'*^ There is however, no 
evidence of its annexation with the Kushan empire. Perhaps it became a 
tributary state.'*'* The same was the case with the Chasthans of western 
India.'*^ The legend recorded in Yu yang tsa tsu composed by Tuan 
Ch’eng - che in A.D 860, at least, shows the defeat of a Satvahana king 
in the Deccan. '*^The sources also indicate the capture of Eastern Malwa 
from the Satvahanas.'*^ However, the establishment of Kushan rule over 
Deccan is not proved by any evidence. 


40 See Appendix II - Date of Kanishka. 

41 F. W. Tomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Concerning Chinese Turkistan, Pt. 
1, 119 and F.n. 2; KD, P. 61, n.l21. 

42 HHS,Cb. 118, P. 10; 

43 Taisho Tripitaka, no 2058, Ch.V, P.315. 

44 Mukhetji B.N, The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, P. 74-76 

45 Ibid, P.76-78 

46 Ref. N. 86-87 on P. 111-114 - B.N. Mukherji. 

47 El, Vol VIII, P.60; KD, PP.9and 79. 
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Alongside expanding their frontiers in the Indian sub-continent, the 
Kushans under Kanishka I annexed a vast area of Central Asia to their 
empire. The territoiy which now calls Afghanistan, and which also 
included Bacteria was already under the Kushans thanks to the leadership 
of Kujala. The Naqash-i-Rustum inscription of the Sassanian emperor, 
Shahpur I, makes a mention of Kushamhahr, which stretched, inter alia, 
upto the frontiers of Kashgarh (K’sh), Samarqand (Sogdiana/Swgd) and 
Tashkent (Sh’sh)."** The numismatic evidence lends further support to 
this fact as the coins of Kushan rulers including that of Kanishka I have 
been found in different localities to the north of the Oxus.'*^ The Chinese 
sources also refer to the extension of the Kushan empire to the east of the 
Pamirs.^® It may be mentioned that Kushans had special relations with 
Khotan, Kucha and Kashgarh.^' We also find friendly relations and 
exchange of gifts between Kushans and Han rulers.^^ Thus in any case 
Kushan empire under Kanishka I stretched over a vast area from the 
Oxus territories to parts of Eastern U.P or even South Bihar. Before 
concluding the empire building activities of Kanishka, it is in place to 
mention that the evidence reveals ^the existence of three Kanishkas - 
Kanishka I, Kanishka II and Kanishka III during the Kushan Period. Yet, 
despite much difference of opinion majority of the scholars believe that it 
was Kanishka I who is known in history for his promotion to Buddhism. 


48 Syria, 1958, p.336. 

49 Vestnik Drevnoi Istorii, 1967, no. 3, p-88. Vide Mukhetjee (R.F.K.E) p. 82. and n. 103. 

50 Taisho Tripitaka, no 2087, l,p. 873; E. Zurcher, “The Yuch-Chih and Kanishka in 
Chinese sources’, PDK, P389. 

51 Mukheiji B.N, opcit. PP. 83-84. 

52 Ibid, PP. 84-85 
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Kanishka I was succeeded by Vasishka and the lattr by Havishka. It 
is believed by some scholars that the two ruled conjointly, at least, for 
some time.^^ That of the known Kushan coins - gold and copper- the 
coins struck by Huvishka constitute a very large portion, alludes to the 
fact that the Kushan empire reached to its zenith during his rule. This is 
also indicated by his extensive military exploits and the extension of 
empire both in India and Central Asia.^‘* Alongside Vasudeva, the 
numismatic evidence refers to the existence of Kanishka II.However, 
details about him are not available. 

Huvishka was succeeded by Vasudeva I in the 60 year of the 
Kanishka Era.^^ It is believed that the Kushan empire began to collapse 
from the later phase of the Vasudeva I’s rule primarily because of decline 
in trade between the Indus region and the Roman Orient following the 
loss of Kushan hegemony over the lower Indus region around A.D. 149- 
50.^^ Yet Vasudeva I, continued to rule over a vast territory from 
Transoxina to Mathura. 

After Vasudeva I, we encounter an another Kushan ruler, Kanishka 
by name. The modem scholars call him Kanishka III on the basis of 

CQ , 

Numismatic and palaeographic evidence, as his coins bear Brahmi 


53 Mukherjee, B.N., The Kushana Genealogy, Studies in Kushana Genealogy and 
Chronology, Vol. I, pp. 75-79. 

54 Mukheijee, B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, PP. 92-99. 

55 Ibid., pp. 92-99. Also see Puri, B. N. India Under the Kushans, pp. 70-72. 

56 Mukheijee, B.N., op.cit. P.155. 

57 Ibid, pp. 155-161. 

58 JOAS, 1936, vol. LVI, PP.430-439; Lohuizen De Leeuw - J.E. Van. The Scythian Period, 
pp. 306- 307; Baneiji, R-D- “Notes on Indo-Scythian Coinage”, in JPASB (Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1908, Vol. IV , pp. 81-93; Smith, 
V.A., Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I PP. 87-88; 
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letters along Greek one’s - the feature which we come across for the first 

time during the re^on of Vasudev and the term rn^ha (great) found 

on the Shahr-i-Bahlol (in Peshawar region) seal referring to Kanishka 

king is more developed than the one found on the coins of Huvishka.^® 

Kanishka III was succeeded by Vasudeva II. He seems to have been 

^ the last known ruler of the house of Kanishka I or at least the last of the 

known Kushana It appears that he was ruling at a time when 

Ardhashir I was gradually asserting the supremacy of his Sassanian 

family over Persia and the neighbouring territories around A.D 224- 

226.^' That Kushan empire received death blow when Ardhashir I 

occupied the Kushanshahr upto Peshawar followed by Vasudeva IPs 

62 

surrender before him sometime after A.D. 230 and before A.D. 242. 
Vasudeva II might have still continued to rule for sometime as a vassal or 
semi-independent ruler from Peshawar to Mathura,but he was unable to 
check the centrifugal tendencies among his local chiefs and tribes; and 
with this came to an end the mighty Kushan empire. 


Whitehad, R.B., Catalogue of the coins in the Punjab Museum Lahore, Vol. /., PP. 211- 
212 . 

59 Mukherjee, B.N, The Kushana Genealogy, Studies in Kushana Genealogy and 
Chronology, Vol I, P. 84 and PP. 112-113, n.277. 

60 Ibid . PI. V, no.2; Numismatic Chronicle, 1892 pi. XIII. 

61 Begram, P.155. According to the calculations of S.H. Taqizadeh, Ardashir(I) ousted 
Artabanus (v) in A.D. 224 {BSOAS, 1946, Vol. XI, PP. 20 -24 and 38 -39). 

62 BSOAS, 1946, Vol. XI, P. 42. 

63 Mukherjee, op. cit., p. 254. 
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II. POLITY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Divine theory of kingship: 

Like the Chinese, Parthians and Romans, the Kushans propagated 
the concept of divine kingship.^ They used the title devaputra (the son of 
god).^^ In fact they were officially known as devaputras (sons of god).^^ 
Sometimes, after the Parthian and Roman fashion, they would like to be 
called ‘god living in the form of man’. The representations of the bust 
of Vima Kadphises on several coins as rising from clouds, or his head set 
within ^ames etc., or the nimbus behind the head of the king on Kushan 
coins - all show the attempts to project the supernatural character of the 
Kushana kingship. The Kushana royal statues found at a temple at Mat 
and in the sanctuaries of Swat region and Surkh-Kotal show 


64 The Kushanas used the title dexaputra, meaning “the son of god”. It appears in the 
legends on several coins struck officially by Kujula Kara Kapha, identifiable with Kujula 
Kadphises. The term devaputra was used as a title of some other Kushana emperors in 
inscriptions referring to them. These include not only private records, but also the legend 
on an official seal of Kanishka (I) unearthed at Kosam, a semi-official (?) inscription 
found at Mat and also another official or semi-official epigraph discovered at Surkh- 
Kotal. The last mentioned document ascribes to the emperor concerned the title 
Bogopouro meaning “the son of god”. The Nan cheu 1 wuch ’e, composed by Wan Ch’en, 
explicitly stated, as known from a quotation in Chang Shou - chieh’s eighth century 
commentary on the Shi-chi, that “the king of the country of the Yuech-chih is called “son 
of Heaven”. 

65 Ibid 

66 This inference goes against the' hypotheses of F.W. Thomas that devaputra was “a 
complimentary epithet current only among the Indian subjects of the Kushans” (B.C. Law 
Volume. Pt. II, P.300). 

67 The inscription found at Karma (Punjab, Pakistan) describes the Kushana ruler Vasishka 
as devaputra and devamasnusa. {Indian Museum Bulletin, 1973, vol. VIII, PI 14). The 
great Surkh-Kotal epigraph refers to Kanishka (I) as Bago Shao. E. Pulleyblank 
interprets the expression as meaning “God King”. But Henning takes the term Bago, as it 
appears here, as a mere honorific, without indicating a defied status for the king. 

68 Gardner, p A catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, pi. XXV., no’s 9-10. 
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unmistakably that Kushan kings were worshipped as divinities.^^ Since 
the concept of divine origin of kingship was propagated by all the 
contemporary powers of the time, and as the Kushans had relations with 
all of them, it is not difficult to suggest that their divine origin theory 
might have been inspired by the reference political culture of the time.^® 
Besides the conscious attempts at deifying the king,^' the Kushans also 

‘ 7 '^ 

tried to creat the imperial cult by deifying their realm. 

As mentioned above, at the time when Kushans rose to power, the 
whole neighbouring world was saturated with the idea of divine origin 
theory of kingship. The Kushans imbibed and propagated it to their 
advantage as an effective instrument of legitimacy. We should not miss 


69 The temple at Mat, as indicated by the archaeological materials found there, was erected 
during the reign of Vima and his image was installed there as the principal object of 
worship. This shrine was renovated in the days of Huvishka, and so it was in worship for 
at least some time during his period. Mukherjee, B.N. The Kushana Genealogy, Studies 
in Kushana Genealogy and Chronology, PP. 56-64 and 101-102, nn. 104 and 110; 
Mathura Inscriptions, P. 145- A Mathura statue, supposed to be that of Huvishka, might 
have been worshipped in his lifetime. Thus, it appears that the Kushan kings were 
worshipped as divinities during their lifetime as well as after their death. 

70 The main contemporary empires were Chinese empire and Roman empire and Arsacid 
empire. In China the emperor was considered to hold his office through a mandate of 
Heaven. On his death, he was given a “temple title” - Miao Hao (Latourette, K.S., The 
Chinese, Their History and Culture, pp. 519-520; Moulle, A.C., The Rulers of China, 221 
B.C. -A.D. 1949, PP. 3f). A few Arsacid emperors were given the designation “Theos” 
(God) in their coin legends (Wroth, W., A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British 
Museum, Catalogue of the coins of Parthia, pp. 48-61.) it may be mentioned here that the 
Indo-Parthian ruler Gondophares I (1st Century A.D.) was called Deva\’arta in one 
variety of his coin legends. (Roman concept of Kingship). 

71 For an excellent information on the growth of the cult of emperor, see Mukherjee, pp. 
313-22. 

72 The name of Shaorero appearing on Huvishka’s coins is related to later Pahlave 
Sharevar, originally meaning “Kingdom (which is ) desirable.” (Rosenfield, J.M. The 
Dynastic Arts of the Kushans P.99.) Shaoreoro, represented on Kushana coins as holding 
a spear and a shield or a sword and as clad in Roman military garb of mailed skirt, cuirass 
and crested helmet, probably personifies the Kushana empire. (Rosenfield J.M., The 
Dynastic Arts of the Kushans PI. Ill, no. 60; PI. X nos. 188-1911). All these facts testify 
the creation of an imperial cult. 
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to remember that they were ruling over an empire which was created by 
sheer use of force, and it (the empire) was beset with divisive forces. The 
policy of assuming divine origin for themselves, the Kushan succeeded in 
producing desired effect as we encounter the people venerating the 
emperor. In effect, the emperor worship and empire worship promoted 
by the divine projections of both delivered ‘loyalty effect’. That is why it 
became a stable instrument of legitimacy used in India till late times. 

Besides assuming divine position, the Kushans from Vima onwards 
assumed high standing titles namely, Maharaja, Rajatiraja, Sarvaloga-I 
svara, Mahisvara^^ Basileus Basileon and Shaonano Shao?^ Kanishka II 
was even described as Kaisara after Roman title Caesar. By 
appropriating these titles, the Kushans clearly conveyed their supreme 
might to create a ‘favourable’ mass mentality. The scepter held by some 


73 That the subjects in the Kushan realm wished well for their rulers is indicated by several 
inscriptions, found in different parts of the empire, which record that several persons, 
making religious gifts, wanting their ruling kings to be benefited by the merits of such 
acts. For example, Taxila silver scroll inscription of the year 136 speaks of a religious act 
by a Bactrian for the bestowal of health on the Great king, the king of kings, the son of 
Heaven, the Kushana. {Corpus inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, Pt. I, .77). A Mathura 
epigraph of the year 28 records the intention of the maker of two endowments that the 
merit gained by such acts, should be enjoyed by devaputra Shahi Huvishka and among 
others by those who are dear to him {Epigraphic Indica Vol. XXI, PP. 60f). Kalwan 
copper plate inscription, dated in the year 134, refers to the performance of an act of 
merit after “having venerated or worshipped (Puyaita) rathanigama may mean “country 
(and) town”, and, therefore, can be interpreted to denote a kingdom or an empire 
consisting of two parts -countryside and urban area. {Epigraphic Indica, Vol. XXI, 259). 
Three pillar inscriptions, found in the Jamalpur mound and paleographical datable to the 
Kushan age, record gifts of the Visvasika Vakamihira and his son Horamumdaga. Each 
of these epigraphs states that “by this donation of a pious gift let the sovereignty 
(aisvarya ) be unshaken” {Mathura Inscriptions, PP-92-94). This statement betrays the 
anxiety of the donors one of whom was a high official of the status of Vivasika {Mathura 
Inscriptions P. 96), to ensure the continuity of the sovereignty (of the Kushan empire). 

74 Gardner, P., A Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, P. 124 

75 Ibid., P.129 f 

76 Ibid., P. 136 f. 
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of their representations on coins may be taken as embodiment of the 
Indian concept of danda which advocated the royal authority and 
prerogative to^^ish the subject.^^ 

The Kushan emperor, like the Han monarch, was the pivot of Central 
administration on which everything turned. According to a Chinese 
source even the position of the Prime minister was not more than a 

<70 

servant of the king. The Kushan kings are shown on coins as carrying 
or having by their side weapons like mace, trident-cum-battle axe, spear, 
sword, trident etc, indicating king’s role as a warrior. Indeed he was 
commander-in-chief of his army. 

The Kushan rulers, who were also given the title Mahasena (possessor 
of geat army; also the name of a god of war ), possessed a massive 
army.*^ Hou Han-shu speaks of “more than 100, 000 excellent soldiers” 
of the Kushans.*'* Though elephants constituted a limb of their army,^^ the 


77 Mukherjee B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, P.326. 

78 Chi-Chia-Yeh (translator), Tra Pao-Tsang Ching. Ch. VIII; Taisho Tripitaka, no. 203, P. 
484, If, Vide Mukheijee B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, P.236. 

79 Gardner, P., A Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, XX Vf. 

80 The famous Mat statue of Kanishka I represents him as holding an unscathed sword as well 
as a club. (Rosenfield, J.M., The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, fig., 2). The representations on 
coins and inscriptions together with the references in Buddhist literature like Kanishka I 
leading his army in military campaigns (Tsa Pao-Tsa Ching, Taisho Tripitaka no. 203, ch. 
VIII, PP.484f; Ta Chuanf-Yen lun-Ching, Taisho Tripitaka, no. 201, Ch.Iv, P, 287; His-Yu- 
Chi, Taisho Tripitaka, no. 2087, III PP. 886f, Vide, Mukherjee, B.N.; Die Rise and Fall of the 
Kushana Civilization P. 463f 84; JRAS , 1942, P.19) indicate that the Kushan kings were the 
top most warriors or commanders-in-chief of their armies. 

81 (P. 463 ref 86) BM, Vol. XXVIII, P. AS', Journal of Asiatic Society 1967, vol. IX, P.254. 

82 Gardner, P., A Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, PI. XXVII, no. 16; 
Asiatic Society, Monthly Notice, December, 1965, P.2. 

83 Shi-Chi, Ch. 123, P.32; Chien Han Shu, Ch. 96A, P. 146; Vide Mukherjee, B.N. The 
Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, 463 n.88,89 

84 Hou Han Shu, Ch 118. P.9a Vide Mukherjee, B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana 
Empire, p463 n. 88-90. 

85 Tsa Pao-Tsang Ching, Taisho Tripitaka, no. 203, Ch, VIII P. 484 Vide, Mukherjee, 
B.N., The Rise cmd Fall of the Kushana Empire, P. 464 No. 92. Numismatic evidence 
also suggests that Elephant constituted a limb of the Kushan army. Kushan kings have 
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Kushans were primarily known for their armoured cavalry.*^ Infact the 
introduction of heavy armoured cavalry was one of the significant 
contributions of Kushans and other central Asian powers who preceded 
them 

The Kushanas at times followed the practice of conjoint rule as we 
find sometimes the heir-apparent associated with the royal 
administration.*^ The tradition had precedents in India**; and it was also 
practiced by the Scythians, Parthian*^ and the Romans.^” The co-ruler 
was in all probability an adjudant rather than a full partner.^' 

The king and the heir apparent were assisted by a council of ministers 
and a hierarchical bureaucracy. We come across the high military and 
civil officials namely Chiang-ling (military general), Mahadandanayaka 
(Chief Police Officer), Dandnayaka, Horamurta etc.^^ 


been depicted as elephant riders (R. Gobi, “Munzpragung”, etc., PI. I, No. I; PI. Ill, nos. 
60-61, pi. no. 4. 

86 Shi-Chi, ch. \ 10, p 6a.; Chang Shou-chich’s eighth century commentary on the Shi chi, 
ch 123, p, 4b explicitly refers to the “the abundance of horses among the Yuch-Chih”. 
(See also TP (Toung Pou), 1923, s. II, Vol. XXIII, P. 121-123). A king of Fu-Nan 
received from a king of Tien-Chu “four horses of the yuch-Chih country” (Ma Tuan- 
Lin, Wenhsien Pung Kao, Ch, 328, notice on India: Malanges Charles de Herlez, PP. 
176-177). Vide, Mukherjee, B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, P. 464 n. 
95; 

87 Mukherjee, B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, P.366. 

88 Ancient Indian authorities including Kautilya (Arthashastra, VIII, 2) condemned in 
varying degrees the dual ruler ship, this very fact shows that this system was not 
unknown in India; W. Spellman, Political Theory of Ancient India, P. 64. 

89 Gardner, P.., The Coins of the Greek and Scythian Kings of Bactria and India in the 
British Museum, pp. 92. 1-2. W. Spell man. Political Theory of Ancient India P.64; 
Altekar, A.S, State and Government in Ancient India (1st edition), P. 235. 

90 H. Mattingly, Roman Imperial Civilization, PP.14, 19 ,22,26, 297 and 298; Cook, S.A., 
Adcock, F.E.C., and Charlesworth, M.P., (editors). The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol 
XI, P. 414-416. 

91 Ibid. 

92 Mukherjee, B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, PP. 337-338. 

93 Ibid., pp. 54, 87, 98, 174, 337-338. 
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While the capital of the Kushanas was in Bactria, their empire 
{Kushanshahr or Kshathrd) was divided into satrapies (provinces) ruled 
by Kshatrapas (protectors of the Realm).^"* There were two types of 
satrapies and consequently the two categories of Kshatrapas, (1) those 
who were directly under the control of the emperor and (2) those which 
were under the hereditary rulers enjoying a sort of internal autonomy. For 
example the Mahakshatrapa Chasthana of Sindhu.^^ The same system of 
varying degree of dependence obtained in Arsacid and Han empires.^^ 
Evidently the Kushan political and administrative structure was an 
admixture of both bureaucratic and feudal elements headed by a near 
absolute military monarchy. 

b) Currency 

Kushanas minted a large number of coins, suggesting a well 
developed money economy.^^ They mainly struck gold and copper 
Goins.^* Silver coins were minted only in the lower Indus area.^^ This was 
evidently because of the acute sceircity of silver in other parts of the 
empire.This is why that the Kushanas allowed the private agencies to 
struck silver coins and circulate them throughout the empire.'®' A 
noteworthy feature of the currency system of the Kushanas is that their 


94 Ibid., p. 312. 

95 Ibid., pp 312-313. 

96 Cook, S.A., Adcock, F.E.C., and Charlesworth, M.P. (editors). The Cambridge Ancient 
History. Vol. XI, P. 114. 

97 Shrava, Satya, Kushana Numismatics, pp 1-30; Chattopadhyay, B. The Age of the 
Kushanas-A Numismatic Study, pp. 17-i 8, 36-59. 

98 Ibid 

99 Mukherjee, B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, P. 358. 

100 Shrava, Satya, op.cit., pp. 54-61; Chattopadhyay, B. op. cit., pp. 189-204. 

101 Ibid., pp. 357-358. 
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gold and copper coins were meant for the circulation throughout the 
empire.Unlike the Indo-Greeks, Scytho-Parthians, early Kushanas and 
others, they were not essentially local in character.'®^ “From this point of 
view” says B.N. Mukheijee “the Kushanas were responsible for issuing 
the first imperial coinage of India.”*®^ Even their coins were in circulation 
outside their empire.’®^ It seems that the Roman gold coinage influenced 
the Kushan policy of minting in gold as there is striking similarity 
between their weight standards at least upto the period of Nero.' 

c) Trade 

We have seen above that the Kushana gold coins were also in 
circulation outside their empire.*®^ This phenomenon clearly refers to 
their participation in international trade for which Kushan empire was 
best suited.'®* It covered a great part of Sino-Roman and Indo-Roman 
trade route.Also the routes from the west Asia to China and to the 
coast as well as to the interior of India passed through the Kushana 
empire."® Considering the international trading activities of the 
Kushanas, it is not surprising to find goods of Kushan empire in different 
neighbouring countries and vice versa, monetization of Kushana 
economy, credit and banking system, affluent ruling class and trading 


102 Ibid., PP. 55, 87,97 and 358 

103 Ibid., P.358. 

104 Ibid. 

105 Ibid., P. 358; JNSI, Vol. XXXVIP. 51. 

106 Ibid., P. 359; Periplus, Secs., 6,9,27 and 38 

107 Ibid., p. 358; JNSI, Vol. XXXVI, p. 51. 

108 Ibid.,P.360. 

109 Wheeler, M., Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers, P. 193. Vide., Mukherjee, B.N., The 
Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, P. 485, n. 233 

110 Mukheijee, B.N., Economic Factors in the Kushana History, P. 14. 
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community, extraordinary craft sector and the existence of prosperous 
towns and cities."* 


d) Canals 

The evidence of the construction of big irrigation canals has come 
fi'om different areas of Central Asia."^ The remains of Kushana canals 
have also been found in the Peshawar region."^ 

a) Religious catholicity 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Kushanas emphasized on the cults of 
the emperor and the empire,'*"* and the individual emperors bestowed 
patronage upon some selected cults,* *^ the fact, however, remains that, 
like their contemporaries, namely, Parthians and Huns, tolerance and 
syncretism constituted the hall mark of their religious policy.**^ The 
appearance of deities of different pantheons — Hellenistic, Iranian, 
Brahmanical, Buddhist etc.— on the coins struck officially by the 
Kushana sovereigns like Kanishka I and Huvishka, show in unmistakable 


111 For details see Mani, B.R., The Kushan Civilization; Harmatta, J.,(ed) History of 
Civilizations of Central Asia. Vol. n, pp. 265- 312. 

112 During the Kushan Period a number of canals were built, these include Rudaksa Kasan, 
Faizabad, Nasaf-Denau, Kamashi built along lower reaches of the Kashka Darya river. 
For details see Harmatta, J. (ed.) op. cit. pp. 266-267.;TAKE (Tsentralnaya Aziya V 
Kushansku Epokhu) Vol. I PP. 118-122; B.Gafurov and others, Kushan Studies in 
USSR, P.9. Archaeological evidence ahas suggested that a large canal was excavate in 
the 1st -3rd centuries A.D. in the Bishkent Valley at the Kushan stratum at Tali-Barzu 
(near Samarkand) an iron plough share has been found. This agricultural implement and 
similar implements were apparently used for ploughing land irrigated in a some what 
systematic way (B.Y. Stavisky and G.M. Bongard-Levin, Central Asia in the Kushan 
Period, P. 13). 

113 L4/:£,Vol.I,P.102. 

114 See Mukheijee, op. cit. 

115 See Chapter ‘Religious Conditions’. 

116 Ibid. 
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terms the catholic attitude of the Kushanas towards the different faiths 
prevailing in the empire.'*^ 

We do not simply see the motifs of different faiths inscribed on their 
coins, there is also clear evidence of patronage being bestowed upon 
other faiths by many Kushan rulers. For example, Kanishka I, who is 
famous to have championed the cause of Buddhism, and is known to 
have constructed Buddhist viharas, is also believed to have constructed a 

t I o 

dynastic sanctuary (at Surkh-Kotal) associated with the cult of fire. 

While Kanishka I, Vaishka and Huvishka are known to have had 
personal gravitation more towards Buddhism, Vima Khadphises, 
Vasudeva I, Kanishka III and Vasudeva II were more inclined towards 
Saivism. It should also be mentioned that the above mentioned Kushana 
rulers with Buddhist leanings were far-reachingly catholic than their 
successors who clung to Saiva faith. 

b) Art and Architecture 

The imperial Kushanas fostered a form of art and architecture in 
which the elements of Bactrian culture (the culture formed out of Greeco- 
Iranian and local elements) are predominant, but without being rigid to 
absorbing local influences."^ That they did not impose a specific art or 
patronize a particular school at the expense of others or refused to 
assimilate regional influences, is evidenced by the emergence of many 
schools though the most prominent are mainly three, namely, Mathura, 
Gandhara and Bactria, each having its own distinctive characteristics 

117 Ibid. Also see the chapter ‘Coinage’. 

118 For detailed account of Surk Kotal, see BSOAS, 1955, VOL. XVIII, pp. 366-367. 

119 Rosenfield, J.M., The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, PP. 141-42, 144f and 154f; 
Mukheijee, B.N., Kushana Coins of the Land of Five Rivers, P. 17. 
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alongside with some commonalities and affinities.'^® In this regard 

mention may also made of the dynastic sanctuaries at Mat and Surkh 

Kotal which show the faithful following of the Bacterian art, but the Mat 

1^1 

shrine also betrays Indian influences. 

The Numismatic art also rrepresents the plural sources of Kushan 
culture. There is no doubt that the state owned or supported mints played 
up Bacterian elements, nevertheless the influences of other contemporary 
schools of art in the empire are also discernible. For example, 
stylistically the obverse devices of coins of Vima and his successors are 
based on the art of Bactria; yet the reverse type show the influences of 
Bacterian and Gandhara and, to some extent, the influences of Mathura 
school. The origin of a few of the stylistic traits may be traced to the 
art of the Roman empire.'^'' Like the Romans, the Kushanas used 
numismatic art as a medium of propaganda.Also like the Roman coins 
we find that the official die-cutters of Kushan empire created new iconic 
types, personifying ideas and nature.'^® Kushana coins also depict deities 
belonging to various pantheons — Zoroastrian, Hellenic, Buddhist, 
brahmanic, various local cults of Bacteria and the cults of Roman empire. 
Like numerous Roman coins, the reverse devices of the coins of 
Kanishka I and his successors are accompanied by descriptive legends. 


120 Sarsswati, S.K., A Survey of Indian Sculpture, 2nd edition, PP. 61f. 

121 Mukheijee, B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, P. 393 

122 Mukheijee, B.N., Kushana Coins of the Land of Five Rivers, PP. 24-25 and, 82. 

123 Ibid.,PP. 18f,21. 

124 Ibid.,P. 18. 

125 Ibid., P.81. 

126 Ibid 

127 Ibid 
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To sum the art and architecture of Kushana period was underlined by 
two fundamental characteristics (1) plural sources on account of the 
movement of goods, ideas and people facilitated by the political 
unification of a vast area. (2) emergence of regional schools having 
heterogenous sources of inspiration. 

c) Language and Script 

The vast Kushana empire was understandably multilingual. However, 
the Kushanas showed special treatment to Bacterian language. The 
numismatic evidence shows that from the time of Kanishka I, it was used 
for official purposes. The Bacterian language is the middle Iranian 
language; linguistically it occupies an intermediary position between 
Pashto and Yidgha -Munji on the one hand, and Sogdian, Khwarezmian 
and Parthian on the other.It is not known whether the Kushanas 
continued to speak their mother tongue, Tokharian which they spoke in 
their motherland - Chinese Central Asia.*^' Yet the influence of its word- 
fund on the Bacterian language can not be ruled out. 

This, however, does not mean that the Kushanas did not use other 
regional languages for official purposes. For example, inscriptions of the 
period, recovered from the lower Indus region, Gandhara, Kapisa and the 
nearby areas are written in ‘North-western’ Prakrit language and in the 


128 Mukherjee, B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, pp. 251,406-407. 

129 Ibid., P. 407. 

130 The Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African studies, 1960, Vol. XXIII, P. 47. The 
language concerned has been named “Bactrian” by W.B. Henning. But a language 
called Bahlikais mentioned in the Natyasastra of Bharata (VXvll, 48-52). Strabo 
observed that “ the name Ariane is again so extended as to include some portions of 
Persian and Median territory, and even some of the northern parts of the Baktrians and 
Sogdians (territories), for these nations speak nearly the same language” (XV, 2,8. ). 
Vide, Mukherjee, B.N., The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, PP. 408-409 n. 408. 

131 Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1966, PP. 16f.. 
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Kharoshti script. Prakrit in brahmi script was also used for the same 
purpose at Mat.‘^^ Greek, which was used, inter alia, unilingual legend 
on the coins of Miaos and also on some pieces of Kanishka I, must have 
been a well known language in the northern parts of the empire.'” The 
period also witnessed remarkable development in Sanskrit literature. 
Kushanas, especially Kanishka I, patronized the great Sanskrit-cum 
Buddhist scholars namely Asvaghosa, Matricheta, Vasumitra, 
Dharmmap^a, Kumaralata, and Nagarjuna. Cheraka, the famous 
physician of the time also wrote in Sanskrit.'^'* 

While in the north-western parts of the subcontinent Kharoshti was 
the main script in use, Brahmi was employed for writing Sanskrit and 
Prakrit in the rest of India.”^ In Transoxiana they used Sogdian language 
and Aramic script; and in Bactria Bactrian language and Greek script. 

d) Society 

As the Kushan age witnessed considerable movement of people, and 
they settled in new areas, the Kushan period, besides other things, led to 
the emergence of new powerful clans and castes in different areas, even 
forcing in some areas as in India, the legitimizing authorities to create a 
space for the new element elements in the otherwise fixed division of the 
society.'” Slavery was also a fairly widespread institution during the 
Kushanas.'” We are also told that, like the early Roman women, the 

132 Mukheijee, B.N., TTie Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, P. 408 

133 Ibid., P. 408. 

134 Ibid., P.409-412. 

135 Ibid., P.406. 

136 Journal of the Epigraphical Society of India, 1977, Voi. IV, PP. 14f. 

137 Angavijja (edited by Punyavijayaji), ch, 9, secs, 40-46, pp. 101-103. 

138 Mukheijee, B.N., op. cit, pp. 378-379. 
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Kushana women belonging to the upper class did not observe chastity 
and “the Kushanas regard their wives as mistresses.” 


Summing up: 

One important feature of the Kushana civilization, that runs like a 
thread through different aspects of the vast Kushana empire, is the 
plurality of its sources. Certainly it was essentially a prototype of ‘global 
civilization’ in that we find it a remarkable synthesis of various 
civilizations with which the Kushanas encountered right from their 
emergence on the borders of China through the establishment of a vast 
Central Asian empire, spreading upto the heart of India. Having lived in 
the neighbourhood of the China, the influence of Chinese civilization 
upon them is quite understandable. They also learnt from many cultures 
which they met during their long sojourn via Central Asia till they 
ultimately reached Bactria which was the hub of Greeco-Iranian 
civilization, and which for the reasons of its splendour and fame as a 
great centre of civilization was made by the Kushanas their permanent 
capital. Moreover the routes which came under the control of the 
Kushanas connected China with the West Asia and India, bringing the 
different civilizations at their doorsteps. It may also be mentioned that the 
Kushanas had also trade and other relations with the Romans. With the 
expansion of their empire upto northern India, they tapped the resources 
of another great ancient civilization. Thus the Kushana civilization 
emerged from the cross currents of six great civilizations of the time 


139 W. Cureton, SpicUegium Scyriacum, Containing \Remains of Bardaisn, Meliion, 
Amgbrose and Mar Bar Serapion, PP. Ill and 30; Journal of Asiatic Society, 1967, Vol. 
IX PP. 255-256, 
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namely, Chinese, Central Asian, Iranian, Greek, Roman and Indian. 
However, while the elements of these civilizations are noticeable in the 
different parts of the Kushana empire, the emergence of regional cultures 
with disparate responses to these cultures is also abundantly clear. Yet no 
regional culture of Kushan times can be explained without keeping into 
account the global civilizational traits of Kushan culture and their far and 
wide dissemination in the Kushan empire. 
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TABLE II 

Sequence of Kushan kings as suggested by Rabtak Inscription 


Sources: 

Kings: 

Rabatak 

inscription 

Other Inscription 

Coins 

Kujula Kadphises 

Kozoulo 

Kadphiso 

Kushan years Azes 
era 122-136 

Kozolo Kadphises (Kujula 
Kata Kapasa) 

Vima I Tak (to) 

Ooemo 

Taktoo 

Vima Tak (to) year 
279 

Soter Megas/Vema Tak... 

Vima II Kadphises 

Ooemo 

Kadphiso 

Vima Kadphises year 
284 or 287 

Ooemo Kadphises 

Kanishka I 

Kaneshko 

Kanishka years 1-23 

Kaneshki 

Huvishka 


Huvishka years 26-64 

Oeshko 

Vasudeva I 


Vasudeva years 64- 
98 

Bazodeo 

Kanishka II 


Kanishka years 5-17 

Kaneshko 

Vasishka 


Vasishka/ Vajheshka 
years 22-30 

Bazeshko 

Kanishka III 


Kanishka 

year 41 

Kaneshko 

Vasudeva II 



Bazodeo 

(Vasu) 

Shaka 


Shaka (subject to 
Samudragupta) 

(Shaka) 




(Kipunanda) 
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